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Viking Civilization 
by Axel Olrik 


VIKING CIVILIZATION deals 
with the most important and interest- 
ing period in the life of the Scandina- 
vian North, an age glamorous, turbu- 
lent, intense, full of conflict and 
strife, but also of poetry and romance. 
During this era arose the Poetic 
Eppa, many of the prose sagas, and 
the skaldic verse, embodying myths 
and heroic legends which have been 
the inspiration of many modern poets. 


The distinguished Danish scholar, 
Axe OLrik, has given a complete 
picture of Viking life: the origin of 
the people, the development of na- 
tional traits, pagan mythology, the 
introduction of Christianity, the voy- 
ages and conquests, the literature, cul- 
ture, and manners and customs. His 
work, which has long been authorita- 
tive, is now presented for the first time 


in English. 


Translated from the Danish by Jacob Witt- 
mer Hartmann, and Hanna Astrup Larsen 


Illustrated; Price $3.50 











The Saga of The Volsungs 
The Saga of Ragnar Lodbrok 
The Lay of Kraka 


The finest of Scandinavian heroic legends 
told in connected prose form in THE $4G) 
OF THE VOLSUNGS, has been complet 
and independently translated from the orig. 
inal text. It tells of a mythical race of 
heroes sprung from Odin, who filled th 
world with their fame, until the greatest 
of them all, Sigurd, was slain through th 
jealousy of Brynhild and the treachery of 
his wife’s kinsmen. The tale, which als 
forms a portion of the lays of the Porn 
Eppa, has exercised its fascination over 
many poets and dramatists, reaching it 
greatest glory in modern days in the Ring 
of the Niebelungen music dramas of 
Richard Wagner. 


THE SAGA OF RAGNAR LODBROK, 
marked by the adventurous spirit of the 
Viking Age, continues the line of Volsung 
heroes through the marriage of Ragnar to 
Sigurd’s daughter, Aslaug. 


THE LAY OF KRAKA is a_ monologue 
spoken by Ragnar just before his death. 


These three pieces are now for the first time 


presented together in an English translatio 
by Margaret Schlauch. 


Price $2.50 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


paxist BANKERS AND INDUSTRIALISTS 


CooPERATION ee. 
‘ q result of a meeting In Copenhagen of lead- 
AS ¢ “ 


wy bankers and heads of manufacturing and ex- 
ort companies, held under the auspices of se 
Danish government, a movement has been started 
that is believed to greatly enhance future financial 
ind business operations in Denmark. In an ad- 
jrss by Premier Stauning it was pointed out 
shat such cooperation was very essential, and that 
+ would be to the benefit of all concerned were 
the banks to initiate as liberal a policy as possible 
where business interests at times required capital 
with which to carry on satisfactorily. Speaking 
for the banks in general, Director Green of the 
National Bank declared the various financial in- 
4itutions would try to meet the situation squarely 
vith a view to relieving whatever depression might 
dill exist in the country. The government export 
edit, according to Minister of Commerce Hauge, 
yould be available as formerly with whatever as- 
jstance the banks would be able to render. 
Norwegian NATIONAL INCOME 

IncrEASE IN 1929 

According to U. S. Commercial Attaché Mar- 
quard H, Lund, stationed at Oslo, in a report to 
Washington, the naticnal income of Norway last 
year increased to 2,181,000,000 kroner from 2,153,- 
(00,000 kroner in 1928. This is the first time that 
the national income has shown an increase since 
1925. The higher income was principally due to 
the successful whaling industry and to mining. 
\s for the national wealth, a decline is noticed, 
due to the general price reduction last year. At 
the same time the national wealth has increased 
per cent since 1913 and the national income 
134 per cent. 


Nartonan Crry Bank on Gop 

Stock AND Bank Crepir 

In the Bulletin issued by the National City 
Bank of New York a table is presented showing 
how small the amount of all money in circulation 
in comparison with the amount of bank de- 
posits, and also the monetary gold stock of the 
United States outside the Treasury and Reserve 
banks. The year of the largest volume of money 
in circulation was 1920, when the volume of bank 
deposits was only $37,268,000,000 against $53,852,- 
"000 on the corresponding date of 1929. Com- 
parison also may be made between $41,685,000,000 
if bank loans and investments in 1920 with $58,- 
14,000,000 in 1929, and with $443,348,000,000 of 


wank clearings in 1920 and $718,608,000,000 last 
year, 


SWEDISH Economist ON INTERNATIONAL 

Paice RELATIONS 

Writing in the Indea, published by the Svenska 
Handelsbanken of Stockholm, Professor Bertil 
Ohlin, one of Europe’s leading economists, deals 
with the question of international price relations, 
and he regrets that where order was established 
” the world’s monetary system through the res- 
‘oration of the gold standard, the interrelation of 


the price levels in different countries appears to 
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have lost considerable of its essential interest as 
a subject of discussion. Professor Ohlin declares 
that the statistics available are unfortunately in- 
adequate for illustrating the effect that a change 
in the conditions of production in various coun- 
tries has on international price relations but that 
the subject should be studied carefully and con- 
tinuously until some exact data comes at hand. 
While during the period of inflation and chaotic 
currency conditions it was doubtless necessary to 
give all consideration to the problem, today the 
situation is such that it would be an international 
benefit to give attention to price relations. 


SCANDINAVIA IN Favor or A 
Unirorm Currency Prawn 

Meeting in Copenhagen, business interests from 
the three Scandinavian countries discussed the 
plan for a return to a unified currency as a pos- 
sible means for better trade relations between the 
nations concerned. The representatives were in 


agreement as to the many advantages that for- 
merly attached to such currency uniformity, and 
the question is likely to be discussed during the 
coming months by the various business and finan- 
cial interests in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


Norway Imports 
ANbD Exports 

According to the Norwegian Central Bureau of 
Statistics, for the first six months of this year 
Norway’s imports amcunted to 513,140,000 kroner 
as against 519,030,000 kroner in the first half of 
1929. Exports were valued at 359,330,000 kroner 
as compared with 354,430,000 kroner for the first 
six months of last year. Considering the general 
situation in Europe, Norwegian financial interests 
feel that the country is more than holding its own. 


KrevuGer InTEerEsts Ostain CoNnTROLLING 
Stock In New Swepisu Coprer MINE 

The latest acquisition of the Kreuger & Toll 
interests is stated to be a controlling interest in 
the new Swedish copper mine at Boliden in the 
northeastern part of Sweden. The Skandinaviska 
Kreditaktiebolaget, which formerly backed the 
mining venture at Boliden, makes mention of the 
above facts in the annual reports of two of its 
subsidiaries. It is believed in Sweden that the 
Kreuger interests now own five-sixths of the 
shares of the Boliden mines. In addition the re- 
ports state that 3,487 shares of the Gringesberg 
Mining Company, which operates the arctic mines 
of Swedish Lapland, were sold by the Heriditas 
Lts. a holding company of the bank. 


Norwecian Banks Suow First 
Surpius Since 1920 

Statistics covering the private Norwegian banks 
reveal the fact that in 1929 these banks were able 
to show the first surplus as a whole since 1920. 
The increase in income of 20,400,000 kroner is 
due largely to the fact that the banks under 
liquidation did not pay any interest to the old 
depositors. Of the 112 free banks 77 paid divi- 
dends to their stockholders, the amount being 
10,100,000 kroner which was 5.14 per cent of the 
capital of these banks. Corresponding dividends 
in 1928 and 1927 were 4.82 and 3.58 respectively. 


Jutius Morirzen 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Foreign Credit Information 


Central Hanover maintains resident represen- 
tatives in London, Paris, Berlin, Buenos Aires 
and Sydney. It numbers thousands of banks in 
foreign countries throughout the world among 
its correspondents. 


From contact with these sources and from its 
own large foreign business the foreign credit 
files of Central Hanover are being constantly 
enlarged and brought up to date. 


This foreign credit information is always 
available to bankers and business men through- 
out the country. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEW 





THE REVIEW AND ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


¢, ApoteH Giasscotp who has reviewed 
the recent exhibition in Stockholm for this 
jumber appears in the Review for the first 
ine. Mr. Glassgold, who made a special trip 
, Stockholm this summer, is a lecturer at the 
New York School of Interior Decoration and 
.a constant contributor to magazines deal- 


ing with the arts. 


4. Vepet-TANING is a well-known Danish 
«ientist. Since 1918 he has held an appoint- 
went under the Danish committee for the 
tudy of the sea. He has published, among 
ther things, several papers on groups of 
jeep sea fish. He was a member of the Dana 
Expedition of 1921-22 of which he wrote in 
the Review for March, 1923. His present 
ticle covers the Expedition of 1928-30. 


NasotH Hepin is a name familiar to the 
raders of the Review. Mr. Hedin is director 
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of the American Swedish News Exchange 
and is in a position to have the latest news 
regarding the Andrée tragedy. 


The exploits of Nordenskiéld in the Vega 
are always of interest and Kurt Vocet has 
written an article about the celebration held 
in Stockholm on April 24, which was the 
fiftieth anniversary of the return of the 
famous ship to Stockholm after the discovery 
of the Northeast Passage. 


AaGce ReMFELpT is one of the best known 
His portraits of 
actors and his notes on the current dramatic 


photographers in Oslo. 


season are a timely contribution. 


LeBaron Cooke, whose poem, “Legend,” 


is printed in this number of the Review, is a 
newcomer to its columns. 
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The Stockholm Exhibition Reviewed 


By C. ApoLrH GLASSGOLD 
y 


OTHING could be more enheartening to the American, dis- 

tressed by the stolidity of our decorative tradition, than the 

Stockholm Exposition of Arts, Crafts, and Home Industries. 
At this time when leading figures in our cultural life are urging us 
to participate in the artistic renaissance of America (as if America 
had ever experienced an artistic age) by bidding absurd prices at the 
auction sales of decrepit pieces of junk hauled out from the cobwebbed 
recesses of country attics, the intransigency of the Swedish Exhibition 
comes as a stimulating encouragement. Sweden’s tradition is cen- 
turies older than our own. Its need for adjustment to a new phase 
of life not nearly so pressing as our own. Yet more hampered than 
we by the power of ancient attachments and less subject to the 
urgency of industrial dictation, the Swedes have, nevertheless, made 
one of the pioneer efforts to meet contemporary living conditions with 
arational approach to the practical and decorative arts. Surveying 
the Stockholm Exhibition one took renewed hope that perhaps 
America, too, at no distant date, may look conditions straight in the 
face and approach her problem in an equally fresh and courageous 
manner, 

The problem has two main aspects; the purely esthetic and the 
social. Intrinsically, they are two faces of the same coin, but since 
in practice they are still held distinct, it may be convenient for us to 
examine them separately. 

On the esthetic side, there is an appalling need for more beauty in 
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modern life and particularly in its everyday aspects. This need, it is 
argued, should be filled by the intelligent employment of the machine 
which by its very nature is opposed to the forms produced by hand- 
craftsmanship. Hence, it behooves us to originate forms that the 
machine can produce with the utmost artistry. The Stockholm Ex- 
position showed that the Swedes were sufficiently alive to this fact to 
avoid “handmade” effects through machine processes. 

The social implications are profound and renovating, having their 
basis in the fundamental fact that the machine can produce objects of 
use, and beautiful objects at that, far less expensively than they can 
be fabricated by hand. By the use, rather than the misuse, of machine 
technique the dull, drab, tasteless forms that surround the lives of the 
greater bulk of our population can be quickly, inexpensively and ef- 
fectively transformed into more pleasing ones. But perversely 
enough practically every contemporary movement in the decorative 
and applied arts, both in America and Europe, has been dictated by 
a small class of wealthy patrons, whose standards and motives have 
stamped these experiments with the mark of exclusiveness, luxurious- 
ness, and costliness. One notable exception to this anti-social ter 
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dency of the contemporary arts is Germany where architects and de- 
signers like Bruno Taut, Hubert Ritter, Lauterbach, and Gropius 
have, with a true appreciation of the significance of the modern move- 
ment in design, directed their talents to the erection, equipment and 
embellishment of homes for the “un-moneyed” classes. 

And now comes Sweden promising by the Stockholm Exposition 
to bring even greater purposefulness to modern design. 

For the casual American visitor to Sweden it was difficult to see 
how so small a country, with a population less than New York, could 
have staged so splendid an exhibition of arts and crafts as was held 
in Stockholm this summer. It is even more astonishing that Stock- 
holm, having dared so courageous an undertaking, should in the first 
week have had as great an attendance at the exhibition as the city 
has inhabitants. But most difficult of comprehension and most de- 
structive to the casual visitors’ preconceived notions about the Swed- 
ish decorative arts and architecture was the general appearance of 
the exhibition; the architecture of the pavilions, the restaurants, the 
model houses, the methods of display, and the material shown. AI- 
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A Owner-Famity Monet Hovse 


though we in America have been familiarized with Swedish rugs and 
glassware, we were never prepared for so modern a departure as 
the Stockholm Exhibition. We were, rather, accustomed to think of 
Sweden as the land of peasant costumes and richly painted provincial 
furniture of sturdy proportions. 

Fortunately, I was constrained by the very nature of my visit to 
Stockholm, which was definitely to review the Exhibition, to be more 
than the casual visitor. So, through innumerable conversations with 
both those responsible for the show and those vehemently opposed to 
it in its final form, I was given some insight into the causes for its 
splendid support by all factions, a satisfactory explanation for its 
modern character, and an understanding of the strength and limita- 
tion of the peasant crafts by which one customarily described Swed- 
ish life. 

The Stockholm Exhibition has been termed “Functionalistic,” at 
appellation gladly accepted by its proponents. Its architecture and 
arrangement is of the style first popularized by Le Corbusier in 
France and the Styl group in Germany and Austria. This style cer 
tainly lends itself admirably to exhibition dramatics and the Stock- 
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holm show exploits it to excellent advantage. EK. G. Asplund, chief 
architect, N. E. Erikson, H. Quidding, V. Géransson, S. Haiggbom, 
f. Sundahl, and Engineer B. Ahlstrom have so splendidly performed 
their task of collaboration that the Exhibition has the appearance of 
having been designed by one hand. 

In the sense that the architecture and technique of display perform 
their complete duty, which is to present the objects with emphasis 
and impress one by a well-ordered arrangement, the Exhibition may 
be called functionalistic. And this may be construed as a word of 
praise. The dissenting group, in the face of the success of the Exhi- 
bition, consider it one of opprobrium. This group consists of the 
traditionalists who feel that Sweden has an age old heritage as ap- 
propriate to contemporary needs, and as expressive, as it was in the 
past. Yet strangely enough, the peasant tradition is not the one so 
considered. It is generally conceded to be the Gustavian style which 
inall architectural, decorative, and applied arts, except textiles, was a 
Swedish rendition of the contemporary French periods with a little 
English thrown in for good measure. In fabrics and rugs alone, is 
there today in Sweden the living presence of an exclusively Swedish 
style, which deriving from early peasant motives, still retain the 
character they had in the days of their origin. 

For the reason, then, that the contention of the conservatives was 
but vaporous sentimentalizing, that Swedish decorative tradition is 
not truly Swedish, Dr. Gregor Paulsson, General Commissioner of 
the Exhibition, felt himself at full liberty and entirely justified to 
choose the functionalistic style. This style, which he feels is the one 
most suited to contemporary life, finds in Dr. Paulsson, a staunch 
supporter. For that reason, too, the numerous young architects and 
designers who participated in the competitions for model dwellings, 
and those others who collaborated in one capacity or another in pre- 
paring the Exhibition, were prepared and eager to solve their prob- 
lems along modern lines. 

Dr. Paulsson and his courageous group of workers dared to face 
the basic problem of contemporary design, a problem present in any 
country where increasing cultural awareness has kept pace with ad- 
vancing mechanization and an elevated standard of living. The 
problem, particularly urgent in America, consists of providing for 
the man of small means an attractive, comfortable, and fully 
‘quipped home. It is particularly insistent where the population is 
largely urban, confronted as it is by increasing rentals and decreasing 
living space. Sweden had not consciously or concertedly attempted 
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to face the problem hitherto, although it was aware of its existence. 
Hence, it is not surprising that, having decided upon an exhibition, 
Dr. Paulsson was permitted to experiment with a technique that hell 
the promise of a successful solution. The interest aroused by the 
very nature of the experiment is a partial explanation for the remark- 
able attendance. This combined with the fact that theoretical contr0- 
versies in Europe are always waged with great general public interest 
and participation. 

The Exhibition in every phase but one was in the spirit which we 
have come to recognize and designate as “modern.” The one excep- 
tion was textiles (including rugs) where the authorities had to effect 
a compromise with tradition. In a very modern pavilion were housed 
the products of the Home Craft Societies whose display of uphol: 
stery, materials, linens, rugs, and costume fabrics were exclusively 
peasant derivations. This group because of its powerful organizatio 
and flourishing condition had to be represented. To exclude it woull 
be unjustifiably denying the existence of a very significant phase ol 
Swedish culture. A phase, too, that promises to continue to live 
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long while despite the energetic efforts of the manufacturing firms to 
supersede it. 

Immediately adjoining the pavilion of Home Crafts was another 
devoted to handmade textiles and rugs, whose designs in this instance, 
however, were modern. These are the output of the younger genera- 
tion in handicraft schools, or ateliers, whose sympathies, though not 
technique, are aligned with the functionalist group. Yet curiously 
enough, modern as these fabrics are, there still lingers about them the 
familiar air of peasant designs. Ingegiird Torhamn and, occasionally, 
Elsa Gullberg alone succeed in casting off completely the thraldom of 
tradition. Miss Gullberg more successfully than Miss 'Torhamn, for 
the latter has denied one influence only to fall subject to another— 
contemporary French. More beautiful modern handmade fabrics 
than those from Elizabeth Glautzberg, Axewalla Konstsléjd, Han- 
darbetets Vinner, and Hella Mansson would be difficult to find. 
To the rear of this exhibit ranged the array of machine-made tex- 
tiles whose departure from tradition lies not alone in the technical 
process but also in the design. Thus tradition is being attacked from 
two sides. Forecast of eventual victory for the machine product is 
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warranted by the fact that manufacturers are employing many artis 
who have become noted in designing for handmade fabrics. More than 
one firm is using the talents of Greta and Martha Gahn, Birgit Lind. 
strom, and Bergit Sahlberg with the certain realization that they 
fabrics will have more than merely the appeal of inexpensiveness, 

Otherwise the pavilions of special materials, such as ceramics, glass 
pewter, precious metals, leather, book bindings, and furniture cop. 
tained only the very latest designs done in the contemporary man- 
ner. These pavilions succeeded a group of open air structures 
containing vehicles and other features of modern transportation. They 
all lay along the banks of a beautiful bay whose shores were laid out 
with georgeous flower-beds electrically heated against the chill of the 
cold Swedish spring and summer nights. Intercepting this corso, 
almost at right angles was the most extensive restaurant in the Ex- 
hibition grounds, composed of four horizontal tiers in wide expanses 
of glass contained between steel girders and beams. The pavilions 
were all constructed of steel, glass, and composition materials cheaply 
and easily erected and as simple to dismantle. Their white exteriors 
and light yellow or orange soffits to the overhanging roofs sparkled 
in the sunlight. A line of lights running about the edges of the struc- 
tures, when illuminated at night heightened the stage-set effect of 
the ensemble. Gay flags fluttered from horizontal poles and colorfully 
uniformed attendants in bright blues, yellows, and browns circulated 
among the visitors selling guide books and sweetmeats. Beyond the 
corso to the right were the co-operative dwellings and the individual 
homes spotted among the trees like a little villa town. Across the bay, 
and facing the band-stand whose design and acoustical properties 
were the marvel of all, lay the aquarium and aquatic observation gal- 
lery. 

The construction of these buildings—their inexpensive effective 
ness, their distinct fitness to their purpose—should be well remarked 
by those American exhibition committees whose papier-mache struc: 
tures threaten collapse in the slightest wind; or whose pretentious 
cities of cement are to be adequately razed only by dynamite. 

The plans for the individual homes were selected on the basis of 
prize competitions and were appointed with furnishings specially de- 
signed and manufactured for the occasion. In some instances, the 
furniture, upholstery, rugs, and accessories were designed by the 
winning architects proper; in others by recognized designers now 
regularly employed by the more progressive firms. It is a matter of 
deep significance that large as well as small industrial organizatious 
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have been converted to the idea that good design is financially sound, 
and are increasingly securing the services of the most noted artists. 
It is a prophetic symptom and augurs well for the success of the in- 
dustrialization of the Swedish decorative and applied arts. 

Foremost among the young architects who have designed these 
small homes, in some instances the furnishings, are U. Ahren, S. 
Lewerentz, Carl Horvik, C. G. Bergsten, T. Rysberg, O. Almquist, 
and H. Ahlberg. The homes were budgeted to meet incomes ranging 
from $750 to $3,500 a year and run from single storied dwellings 
containing three rooms, kitchen, and bath to more spacious double- 
floored buildings. They each had delightfully arranged gardens, 
generous windows, and covered porches. Some of the more preten- 
tious ones were provided with sun terraces and enclosed sleeping bal- 
conies. All were simply furnished in the modern style. The artistic 
value of these houses varied considerably. Too many of the exteriors 
were box-like in effect, a result due to exhibition economy as much as 
to the denial of the ornamental impulse implicit in the functionalist 
theory. The interiors, too, suffered frequently from emphatic insis- 
tence upon theoretical dogma, giving them a sparseness not altogether 
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pleasant. One hesitates to call even the best of these interiors dis- 
tinguished, but considering the original intention of the dwellings, 
distinction should hardly be the quality sought. Rather they were 
neat, sanitary, uncluttered, comfortable, and i inexpensive. 

It was this portion of the Exhibition, which in particular stressed 
the social significance of the Functionalist movement as inter preted 
by Dr. Paulsson and his associates, that interested me most. So long 
as modern design is the valet of the upper financial strata it will 
never attain the ideal held for it by all of us who see in it more than 
a striving after novelty. The significantly animating motive behind 
the contemporary movement is not the desire to renovate the desic- 
cated period forms and introduce a type appropriate to the times 
(though that purpose is a worthy one) but to create beautiful forms 
that will be within the purchasing power of all. The former purpose 
simply substitutes one aspect of art for another. The latter introduces 
art where it never was before; has a more far-reaching effect and auto- 
matically accomplishes the deposition of out-moded styles desired 
by the former. 

The Exhibition was not without its luxurious interiors. For these 
interiors one had to return to the corso where a splendid pavilion 
housed a number of such rooms. Five of these rooms were by the 
Nordiska Kompaniet—a great department store with a progressive 
policy equalled by no American firm. Its rooms were designed by 
A. E. Hjorth, S. Lewerentz, C. Bergsten, and E. G. Asplund, four 
very important figures in Swedish design. The walls of one of the 
Bergsten rooms were decorated by Kurt Jungstedt, well known to 
those who have travelled upon, or visited the M. S. Kungsholm, for 
his delightful murals. 

These five rooms argued for the inevitability of the simple approach 
to modern design, for having had little consideration of cost and hav- 
ing permitted themselves considerable leeway in the matter of orna- 
mentation, the designers were swept into that extreme eddy of the 
contemporary current, of which I have spoken. The ornamental it- 
lays, the powerful color contrasts, and the intricate patterns in furn- 
ture and textiles gave most of the rooms too insistent a character for 
comfort. Criticism must be directed against the furniture in partict- 
lar, which, where it avoided unrefined proportions, was spoiled by too 
strident ornamentation. The other rooms in this pavilion were mort 
successful, a few being truly beautiful interiors. Such was a library 
by E. Sundahl, a living room by C. Malmsten, one by Car! Horvik, 
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and another by H. Berg- 
sten. 

Extremely interesting 
from the social point of 
view were the H. S. B. 
community apartment 
houses. The H. S. B. 
(the name in full is far 
toolong and complicated ) 
is a cooperative building 
society. It has constructed 
apartment complexes in 
Stockholm housing four 
thousand families. The 
largest of these is a block 
of buildings containing 
four hundred apartments 
of one to three rooms. A 
typical group was shown 
at the Exhibition. A large 
nursery, a terrace, a kin- 
dergarten with kitchen, 
shower baths, and _ rest Tue Praza, with THE ResTAURANT IN BacKGROUND 
rooms were provided for 
the children. Service is secured on a cooperative basis as in the very 
excellently equipped laundry in the basement. To help the inhabi- 
tants of the cooperatives furnish their rooms inexpensively, though 
adequately and tastefully, the H. S. B. has established its own furni- 
ture manufacturing plant. The pieces are fabricated from birch and 
pine, the two most prevalent woods in Sweden, after designs by A. 
Andersson, C. Hérvik, and O. Thunstrém. As they are intended for 
quantity production, the number of patterns are necessarily limited. 
In order to attain variety a series of adjustable pieces have been 
cleverly devised, which may be assembled in five hundred different 
ways. Not only are these combinations practical because of their 
flexibility in arrangement and their sturdy construction, but they are 
also good looking despite the complete absence of ornament. All the 
furniture of H. S. B. is in the modern style; some of it in metal com- 
bined with leather, fabric, or wood. In the H. S. B. pavilion planned 
by Sven Wallander, its chief architect, were seen five apartments 
furnished in this inexpensive and pleasant fashion. One cannot praise 
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these interiors without reservations, for the beds and a few minor de- 
tails could stand much improvement. But the rooms can be heartily 
recommended to the American scene for their simple comfort; their 
unaffected tastefulness, and their reasonable cost. 

Adjoining the H. S. B. were two model cooperative buildings 
erected and equipped by private concerns in a more expensive fashion 
than the former. As in the individual homes, the designs for these 
apartments were chosen by competition and fitted with furniture and 
accessories specially prepared for the occasion. The first of the six- 
teen apartments, a duplex of three rooms and balcony by Kurt von 
Schmalensee, could stand comparison with the works of any of the 
accredited modern figures whose accomplishments in France, Ger- 
many, or Austria are heralded by such acclaim. Emphasis here, as 
in the others, was placed upon broad window space, simple lines, 
light weight structure, and smooth surfaces. 

Far exceeding expectations were the glassware, pewter, and ceram- 
ics housed in special pavilions along the corso; so well ordered that 
one was never distressed by the confusion usually attendant upon 
exhibition visiting. 

America has long been familiar with the superb glassware of Orre- 
fors and has considered it the supreme instance of artistry in Swedish 
arts and crafts. Orrefors at the Stockholm Exhibition, mostly 
through the inexhaustible genius of Edward Hald and Simon Gate, 
still maintained its rank. One was happy to note that these two artists 
had recognized the danger of their previous over-refinement and 
were turning to a more vigorous conception of design. 

The beauty of the other glass displays was truly remarkable and 
again, as in practically every branch of the decorative and applied 
arts exhibit, there appeared the successful effort to produce beauti- 
ful objects at comparatively low price. The Kooperativa Férbundet 
displayed very attractive table services designed by many noted 
artists, which were the equal of the more costly pieces shown. 

Pewter and ceramics were exhibited in large quantities and both 
these crafts gave evidence of a flourishing artistic spirit. The pewter 
ware was very effectively arranged and showed, by the knowing 
treatment, the extreme beauty of the metal. Three outstanding de- 
signers in pewter are N. Fougstedt, B. Tradgard, and Estrid Eriks- 
son, whose products for Svenskt Tenn were particularly excellent in 
design. 

The major portion of the ceramics was in the spirit of the newel 
forms and not so preciously made as to necessitate exorbitant 
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prices. While the decorative earthenware, porcelain, and faience, 
jars, etc., could be compared with the best products anywhere in 
Europe, the same cannot be said of the china table service which is 
still too heavy and too reminiscent of the rococo and the baroque. 

Great selectivity was exercised in compiling the exhibits. Conse- 
quently the Exhibition was not very extensive as judged by the stand- 
ards of those endless expositions that are both exhaustive and ex- 
hausting. What was shown, was, however, of the very best procur- 
able in the Swedish applied and decorative arts that was not imita- 
tive of past ages. The Hemslojd textiles were the only exceptions. 

True, the Exhibition did not picture completely the current state 
of Swedish design in all its manifestations; for which it was severely 
criticized by the conservative, traditional faction. But it was not the 
intention of the Exhibition authorities to present a complete cross- 
section. Its avowed purpose was to show the more vital forces at 
work in the arts and crafts, to serve as an encouragement to those 
more daring designers and manufacturers and to coordinate and 
g:ve direction to the currents seeking to irrigate the parched deserts 
of everyday art. The effects of this Exhibition upon the future of 
Swedish industrial and decorative art and its more specific social effects 
are bound to be prodigious. America, still groping for a raison d’étre 
for the presence of its contemporary design, might well take guid- 
ance from the Stockholm Exhibition. 
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Map or THE Dana’s Rovre Arounp THE Wortp, 1928 To 1930 


A Scientist’s Trip Round the World 


Freaks of Deep Sea Life Brought to Light by the 
Marine Research Vessel, Dana 


By A. VEvEL 'TANING 


HE RAIN was pouring down when the little gray Dana 

slipped quietly away from the Langelinie quay in Copenhagen 

in June, 1928. But rain is said to augur success, and indeed 
the small Danish vessel for marine research carried through its expe 
dition successfully. The Dana had accomplished many cruises to all 
parts of the Atlantic—in 1921-1922 to the West Indies, the Sargasso 
Sea, and the Caribbean Sea,* and in the following years to the inhos- 
pitable waters around the Faroes, Iceland, and Greenland—but never 
before had she set out on so long a cruise as in 1928 when she started 
on the circumnavigation of the earth. Since the Danish corvette, 
Galathea, more than 75 years ago, flew the Danish flag in numerous 
ports all round the world, no Danish research ship had circumnav- 
gated the globe, so it was natural that this Danish expedition should 
arouse the interest not only of Danes but of many other nations. The 
fact alone that a small ship of 360 tons was employed to sail the oceans 
and wring the secrets from the deep was something new, and the large 


* See Tue AMERICAN SCANDINAVIAN Review of March, 1923. 
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collections gathered on 
the voyage show that ex- 
ceedingly valuable results 
may be obtained without 
the excessive expenses in- 
volved by large vessels, 
the running of which 
amounts to fantastic sums 
during a circumnaviga- 
tion. 

Like all previous Dana 
expeditions to the Atlan- 
tic, that of 1928-1930 was 
under the leadership of : : 
Professor Johs. Schmidt. Researcu Vesser, Dana, IN THE Port or DurRBAN, 
On this occasion he was Soutn Arrica, JANuARY 26, 1930 
able, by the aid of the Carlsberg Foundation and the Danish State, 
to carry out the long-entertained idea of investigating all the oceans. 
The expedition was sent out under the patronage of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Valdemar of Denmark and Professor C. H. Ostenfeld 
was president of the committee for this expedition. 

Since the Dana had been on a similar long cruise in 1921-22, several 
valuable inventions had been made by which better results could be 
gained in a shorter time and with more certainty than before. More- 
over, the invention of short wave transmitters made it possible for 
the ship to be in direct daily communication with Copenhagen during 
the whole of its cireumnavigation. One of the devices which saved 
most time for the expedition was the echo-sounding machine. While 
it used to require several hours to take the soundings in the open 
ocean, this machine could now procure the necessary soundings in the 
course of a few minutes; further, soundings could be taken continual- 
ly during the voyage, so that the Dana was able to lay a belt of sound- 
ings all round the world, giving a connected picture of the relief of 
the ocean floor on the route followed by the research ship. The de- 
velopment of methods for the investigation of the phosphate and 
nitrate content of the sea water rendered it possible to include an 
analysis on a larger scale of these substances which are so exceedingly 
important to all living beings in the oceans. 

The main object of the expedition, however, was to investigate 
pelagic animal life from the surface to the greatest depths, that is to 
‘ay, to study the life of the organisms floating or swimming in the 
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free water masses from the surface to the bottom. To obtain ample 
collections of these animals, large tow-nets were employed which 
were trailed after the ship by a long steel wire, the length of which 
in the open ocean could be 7,000-8,000 meters; to save time and ob- 
tain series of samples at different depths from five to seven nets were 
always fastened to the same wire. In addition water samples and 
temperature samples from the surface to the lowest depths were taken 
at all stations. The water samples serve to determine the salinity of 
the sea water and its content of nitrates, phosphates, and oxygen, 
etc., all of which details are important for finding out the environ- 
ment in which the various organisms live. We cannot here go into the 
details of the technical equipment of the vessel, nor can we describe 
the whole of the complicated system of investigations made in order 
to procure the largest amount of organisms and the greatest number 
of observations relating to the environment in which they live. All 
this belongs to the scientific reports, and many of these it will take 
years to work out. It must, however, be pointed out that the equip- 
ment of the Dana was of such excellence that experts everywhere re- 
garded it with the greatest interest. A few of the chief objects of the 
expedition must be quite briefly stated. 

As is well known Professor Johs. Schmidt has been able, by dogged 
perseverance, to show how the European and American fresh-water 
eels wander out across the Atlantic Ocean when they have reached 
sexual maturity, and gather in a small area of the Sargasso Sea, south 
of the Bermudas, there to reproduce their kind and die. The little eel- 
larve, leptocephali, then wander from this birthplace towards the 
European and American 
coasts where the whole of 
their further growthtakes 
place, until they in their 
turn, as full-grown eels, 
are seized with the strange 
and marvellous urge to- 
wards migration which 
leads them to the place 
which is the nuptial couch 
and death bed of them- 
selves and the whole line 
of predecessors and des- 
cendants, the deep, warm =o ‘ 
Sargasso Sea. In the Pa- Mempers or THE Expeprrion 1N Ko CHane, 54M 
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cific and the Indian Ocean there live half a score of other species of eels, 
the migrations and distribution of which were not known until Johs. 
Schmidt took up the question for investigation. One of the chief objects 
of the present expedition was the raising of the veil shrouding the 
mysteries of eel-life in these waters—and by good luck very valuable 
material to elucidate this problem was procured. 'The importance of 
a thorough knowledge of the biology of a group of fishes like the fresh- 
water eels is very great, since a comparison with conditions in other 
groups may give rise to significant conclusions and special discoveries 
of considerable scientific value,—and probably also of practical value, 
which is the aim of all science, though it may be difficult for the layman 
to see it. The copious collections which the Dana has been able to bring 
up to the light of day will, gradually as they are worked out, described, 
and illustrated, direct the eyes of the world not only to the leader and 
the Carlsberg Foundation but to Danish marine investigations on the 
whole. The collections contain an immense number of previously un- 
known forms, often cf the most singular appearance. A rough esti- 
mate shows that the Dana has probably brought to the surface for 
human inspection at least as many deep sea fishes and other deep sea 
animals as all other expeditions have hitherto collected in the different 
oceans. Not only has the number of species thus probably been at least 
doubled by this expedition, but our knowledge of the distribution of 
the species, their zoogeography, has become considerably deeper be- 
cause the Dana has been able to make systematic collections in the 
oceans all round the world. 

Space will not permit me to mention even a mere fraction of the 
very eccentric forms of animals which the Dana has succeeded in 
bringing up from the darkness of the great ocean depths; every time 
the big nets came up from the lowest depths, all on board gathered 
around them to see the wonders of the deep which might perhaps be 
brought up in them. There is a certain fascination and deep thrill 
in watching for the first time one of these animals that no man has 
hitherto set eyes on, though probably for millions of years they have 
gone their secret ways in the dark depths of the sea, with only the 
faint light from their numerous small luminous organs to guide them. 
The illustrations show a few of the strange forms of fishes that the 
Dana procured, forms which are second to none with which the human 
imagination used to people the seas in the infancy of natural science. 
Yet reality is even more marvellous, and we are still far from a com- 
plete understanding of it. For instance, the function and significance 
of the luminous organs of the deep sea fishes and the numerous other 
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ASTRONESTIDS FROM THE Deep Sea. I.umrnous OrGANs ARE NOTICEABLE 
ALONG THE VENTRAL SIDE 


animals in possession of them are still quite obscure to us. Probably 
the object of the various organs in the same animals differs widely 
from that of the corresponding organs in nearly allied forms. In 
some the organs are perhaps used simply to see by, in others to entice 
the prey into the toothed jaws of the predaceous fish, in others again 
they may serve as a mark for fish belonging to the same species, or 
to guide the male and female to each other down below in the eternal 
stillness and darkness. 

Some forms, as for instance the ceratids, are of a specially fantastic 
appearance, and among these fishes a phenomenon unique among all 
vertebrates has been observed. The ceratids live at great depths, 
often of more than 500 meters, and much the greater part of the 
species are therefore of a velvety black like the darkness that envelops 
them. The Dana has found many more new species of this group of 
fishes than previously known from all the oceans, and among these 
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Tue Deep Sea Ancien. To tHe Lerr a Femate, to THE Ricut 
A Mate or ANOTHER SPECIES 


CrRATIDS FROM THE T.oweR Deprus OF THE SEA 


are a whole series of specimens which are specially interesting be- 
cause they have some small stunted fishes attached to the skin on the 
top of the head, round the mouth, on the sides and underparts, or in 
other parts of the body. These small fishes are not independent 
species that live as parasites on the larger ones. No the facts are 
even more marvellous. The little fishes attached to the bigger ones are 
the males which live as parasites on the females; probably they al- 
ready fasten themselves on to the females as small larve and grow 
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together with the tissue of the females, drawing their nourishment 
from them. This appears both from their finer structure and fron 
the fact that only their reproductive and their respiratory organs are 
developed to the functional stage. One of these females might even 
have as many as three such small dwarfish males attached to her. The 
lady being of a very light color in contrast to what is usually the case 
among these fishes, our excellent ship’s doctor at once exclaimed that 
here was an incontrovertible proof that “gentlemen prefer blondes,” 
a joke which journalists in many ports at which the Dana called, and 
who were confronted with the phenomenon, seized with avidity for the 
entertainment of their readers. 

As shown by the map of her route, the Dana touched at many ports 
only rarely visited by scientific expeditions. On these occasions as 
large collections as possible were always made of land plants, animals, 
and ethnographical objects which might be of interest to museums 
and collections. In many places the expedition received gifts from 
museums and local collectors, so in this field, too, the vessel could 
bring home good results. In addition the Dana had been entrusted 
with the special mission of flying the Danish flag in foreign ports and 
telling foreign nations about Denmark, its people and industries. In 
order to establish a more intimate contact with people, the Danish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs had charged the expedition with the ex- 
hibition of the Denmark Film which, to the delight of many Danes 
and even more foreigners, was shown at a great number of ports, for 
instance in New Zealand and Australia, on some of the South Sea 
Islands, in the East, in Africa, and in the Mediterranean countries. 
Everywhere the expedition was received with the greatest hospitality 
by the governments of the various countries and not least by the 
Danes abroad, the meeting with whom in foreign parts was always 
particularly cordial. In New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
Tunis, and several other places, fishery investigation experts II- 
spected the Dana’s installations for scientific fishery investigations 
with interest, in order that their own countries might benefit by the 
experience gained in this field. Hence it is to be hoped that the Dana, 
by successfully carrying through this expedition, has not only con- 
tributed much to promote the science of oceanography on essential 
points in many fields, as will be proved by the scientific reports 
the rich collections to be made in the years to come, but that the ex 
pedition has also been able to establish cultural bonds with many 
countries and many persons of importance for Denmark and {0 
Danes living far from the mother country. 
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The Andree Tragedy 


By Nasoru HeEpin 


ANY disasters have happened 
since July 11, 1897, when the 
three Swedish scientists, Salo- 
mon August Andrée, Nils Strindberg 
and Knut Fraenkel, set out from Spitz- 
bergen for the North Pole in a balloon 
and failed to reappear, but there was 
something about those three men and 
their adventure that caused them to be 
remembered. ‘The 
news that their 
bones had been 
found by the Nor- 
wegian sealer, 
Bratvaag, has 
aroused as much in- 
terest as though 
there had never 
been any develop- 
ment of aviation 
and wireless tele- 
graphy which would 
have made their en- 
terprise so much 
easier. Often it is 
said that the world 
quickly forgets, but 
in this case it 
seemed as though 
the intervening 
thirty-three years 
had been but a 
watch in the night. 
In the meantime, 
both Poles have 
been visited by foot and circled by air 
but there was something especially ro- 
mantic about the initial attempt to fly 
over the Arctic and, after all, even 
though they failed, Andrée and his com- 
panions were pioneers. 
From various sources it appears that 
Andrée’s final objective was not the 
discovery of the North Pole, but flights 


Satomon Avcust ANDREE 


over the Atlantic in a cargo carrying 
balloon. This idea first occurred to him 
when he crossed the ocean in 1876 as a 
twenty-two-year-old graduate of the In- 
stitute of Technology in Stockholm. He 
was then on his way to the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, where he 
wanted to see the latest advances in 
mechanical engineering, which was his 

specialty. Even as 

an undergraduate 

he took special in- 

terest in meteorol- 

ogy and aerial dy- 
How he 
would have rejoiced 
in the dirigible and 


namics. 


the airplane with 
propulsion from the 
internal combustion 
engine which had 
not then been de- 
veloped ! 

In his notes he 
relates that while 
crossing from Brem- 
en to New York 
in February, 1876, 
he started to read 
a book of popular 
lectures by Prof. 
C. F. E. Bjérling, 
a Swedish mathe- 
matician and mete- 
orologist, entitled 
The Laws of the Winds and Attempts at 
Forecasting the Weather (which curi- 
ously enough still remains as one of the 
objectives of the Polar research). 

“Tt was not long,” he writes, “before 
I heard my cabin mate (a young Ger- 
man fugitive from military service) 
laugh loud and mockingly, for he had 
caught me lying immovable with closed 
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i. 


TEsTING THE Battoon For Leaks 


eyes and the book down over my nose. 
I let him laugh in peace and even joined 
him, but during those minutes there had 
hastily developed in my mind an idea 
that was to have a decisive influence on 
my whole life. For in the book I had 
happened to read about the trade winds 
and had been struck by their remark- 
able regularity. 

“It was while reading the book that 
it occurred to me for the first time that 
a balloon, even if not dirigible, might be 
employed for long air trips. And not 
only from the Old to the New World, 
but also in the opposite direction and 
between other continents as well. Bjér- 
ling told not only about the Trade 
Winds, but also about the ‘brisk West 
winds’ the and others; in 
short, about the magnificent and regular 
wind system which was only waiting for 


monsoons 


airships—gigantic balloons carrying bag- 
gage and passengers. It was the plea- 
sure in this idea that made me lie so 


still and with closed eyes, and to get a 
better grip on it I let the book drop. 
My companion’s laugh brought me back 
to reality and I did not ‘drop off’ again 
until it was finished. 

“Without saying a word to my cabin 
mate, I continued to meditate on my 
for world traffic by 
balloons and when I landed in the United 
States I was determined to put myself 
in contact with an aviator and learn a 


scheme means of 


little about such airships as could then 
be made.” 

It was thus in the United States that 
Andrée became ‘“airminded” to use 4 
modern expression, and though he never 
made any ascensions here, he did find 
a balloonist in Philadelphia named Wise 
from whom he learned the rudiments of 
the new transportation. 

When he returned to Sweden and 
tried his hand at various occupations, 
ending finally as technical adviser at the 
Patent Office in Stockholm, he continued 
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Start oF THE BaLtoon on Jury 11, 1897 


to think about exploring the air. By 
means of support from a fund, started 
in honor of Lars Johan Hierta, a Swed- 
ish statesman and publicist, who was 
founder of the first modern newspaper 
in Stockholm, Aftonbladet, Andrée was 


able to buy a small balloon, Svea, 
with which he made nine ascensions, tak- 
ing over 400 observations, and remain- 
ing aloft for about forty hours. Once he 
crossed from Sweden to Finland, nearly 
coming to disaster on the rocky Finnish 
coast. His longest flight was from Géte- 
borg to Gotland. Altogether he had 
traveled over 1,500 kilometers (931 
miles) in the air before he started on his 
final trip, and it is worthy of note that 
though wrecked, Grnen, (The Eagle), as 
his Polar balloon was called, made a 
new world’s record for sustained flight, 
remaining in the air from 2:30 p.m. on 
July 11 to 7:30 on July 14, or 77 hours. 
Originally Andrée had estimated that 
the balloon ought to stay afloat from 


three to four weeks and in that time he 
felt confident that it would reach either 
Alaska or the 
Siberia. 


coast of northeastern 


Andrée’s first instructor in the air was 
the Norwegian aviator, Captain Fran- 
cesco Cetti, with whom he made two 
short flights from Stockholm, the first 
taking place August 21, 1892, and the 
second nine days later. Cetti had then 
practised aviation two years and he 
must have expected his pupil to show 
some signs of nervousness, for on the 
first flight he remarked, according to 
Andrée’s own account, that he found him 
very calm, but as a matter of ‘fact 
Andrée was less calm than he appeared 
on the surface. In 1893 Andrée got his 
own balloon and in the course of the 
next two years he made his nine ascen- 
sions, taking notes 
wind, ete. 

Andrée was essentially a pioneer in 
aviation rather than an Arctic explorer. 


of temperatures, 
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AwnpbrEe’s Boat as It Was Founp sy Dr. Horn’s Parry 


His Polar trip was intended as a pre- 
liminary to other and more ambitious 
flights. Even his boyhood playmates tell 
of airships made of paper, one of which 
came near setting a barn on fire. In his 
sarly biographical notes he _ writes, 
“Knowing how little credit was accorded 
to aviators and aviation in this country 
(Sweden), it never occurred to me to try 
to get capital from others, but instead I 
made up the plan of trying to earn 
money through my work as a mechanical 
engineer and to practise aviation as an 
avocation.—All my spare time I spent on 
studies and speculations regarding bal- 
loons and aviation, and before me, as I 
write, lie yellow packages of notes and 
drawings of balloons and gases of vari- 
ous kinds.—Finally in the spring of 1884 
there seemed no other way out than 
either to give up my beloved plans or to 
go abroad and forthwith enter aviation 
as a profession. So 


many years of 


thinking on the same subject had made 
flying—a great aerial journey—a real 
necessity.” 

In view of this passion and his known 
ability, it is sad to reflect on what a loss 
his death at the age of 41 was to aviation 
How he would have rejoiced 
in and made use of every new invention, 


progress. 


relating to air travel! 

Neither Andrée nor either of his two 
companions were geographical explorers, 
or specialists in Arctic travel. Nils 
Strindberg was a promising physicist, 
25 years of age, and Knut Fraenkel was 
a civil engineer, mountain climber and 
athlete, two years older. Andrée alone 
had ever been in the Arctic regions be- 
fore 1896, having spent a year at Spite 
bergen in 1882-83, as a member of the 
Swedish scientific expedition, led by Dr. 
Nils Ekholm, who later was a member of 
the first flight, projected in 1896. At 
Spitzbergen in 1882-83, Andrée’s duties 
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consisted in taking astronomical and 
meteorological observations, his specialty 
being then the electricity in the air and 
the earth’s magnetism. 

When the idea of crossing the north- 
ern regions by air first occurred to 
him is not clear, but he relates that it 
took firm shape on the evening of March 
16, 1894, when Adolf Erik Norden- 
skiéld, the discoverer of the eastward 
passage from the North Atlantic to the 
North Pacific, consulted him about the 
use of balloons for further Arctic explor- 
ations. What Nordenskiéld had in mind 
was the use of captive balloons, from 
which observations over unknown areas 
could be made, but he was later won 
over to Andrée’s plan of a free balloon, 
particularly if it could be guided to some 
extent by means of drag ropes and sails, 
as Andrée proposed. 


Other Swedish scientists were also 
convinced, and when financial support 
came partly through Alfred Nobel and 
partly through Oscar Dickson, the great 
Géteborg merchant who had helped fin- 
ance the Nordenskiéld expedition, as 
well as from King Oscar II himself, the 
project became a practical reality. Other 
scientists and explorers were pessimistic, 
including the American General, Adol- 
phus Washington Greely, who was pres- 
ent at a geographical congress in Lon- 
don in the spring of 1895 when Andrée 
explained his aims. 

“T happen to know something of the 
significance of the word ‘gas leakage’ and 
its importance in connection with bal- 
loon trips,’ said General Greely in the 
subsequent discussion. “I have, there- 
fore, listened with the greatest interest 
to Mr. Andrée’s optimistic exposition. 
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Permit me to remind him that a balloon 
in flight loses at least one per cent of 
its gas supply each day and if it remains 
aloft after six weeks, it will have lost 
about forty per cent, or nearly one half 


of its carrying power. If Mr. Andrée 


has succeeded in forestalling this, I wish 
he would let us know his secret before 
he leaves.” 

General Greely then cited his own 
experiences with Polar winds during his 
two years at Fort Conger and concluded 
that while it might be possible for a 
drifting balloon to reach the North Pole 
from Spitzbergen, it had little or no 
chance of getting back. He, therefore, 
advised the assembled scientists against 
giving Andrée their professional or moral 
support. 

But Andrée already had his financial 
backing and a year later or in the spring 


of 1896 he set off for Spitzbergen after 
enthusiastic farewell ceremonies in Swe- 
den and along the route. From July 24 
to August 17 the balloon stood ready to 
go up any moment, but the winds con- 
tinued unfavorable and finally the trip 
was postponed. The next year the party 
left Sweden May 15, instead of June 7, 
and on June 24 the balloon was filled, 
ready for the start, but until July 11 
the winds continued in the wrong direc- 
tion or too violent. On the night of July 
7 there was such a violent storm that the 
hangar shook and the balloon was prob- 
ably injured. It had been leaky the year 
before, causing Dr. Ekholm to abandon 
the flight and probably was worse the 
second year. 

At exactly half past two on Sunday 
afternoon, July 11, Andrée gave the 
order to cut the final ropes and the bal- 





THE ANDREE TRAGEDY 


Joon shot out of the wooden hangar 
erected the year before. Some of those 
present report that the drag lines, by 
which Andrée had hoped to steer to a 
certain extent, had been laid out in 
straight lines on the shore, others that 
they had been coiled, but in the wrong 
direction. Certain it is that as the rising 
balloon began to drag them up, they 
twisted enough to unscrew the joints 
near the airship and that thus the balloon 
drifted free, entirely at the mercy of the 
winds. The ropes were left on the beach. 
To be sure, there were emergency ropes 
in the balloon, but that accident alone 
would have been enough to justify an 
immediate descent. 

The three aviators also knew that the 
gas bag leaked, for they had tried in 
vain to make it tighter by applying var- 
nish. Professor Svante Arrhenius wrote 
ina biographical sketch of his friend and 
pupil, Strindberg, that the balloon had 
leaked the first year and in all proba- 
bility it was less tight the second year. 
More experienced aviators say that old 
balloons are never tight. Alfred Nobel 
had offered money for a new gas bag, 
but Andrée had declined the offer, as not 
needed. He had already received so much 
aid from Nobel that, no doubt, he hesi- 
tated to accept more. 

Now the portions of Strindberg’s 
diary that have been published reveal 
that the escape valve began to hiss as 
soon as the flight began and continued 
throughout the trip. Under such circum- 
stances it is little wonder that the trip 
ended the fourth day, and that for over 
24 hours the gondola had been bumping 
against the ice mounds, despite the sacri- 


fice of one piece of baggage after an- 
other—even food supplies. 


The only genuine message received 
from Andrée’s party was brought by a 
carrier pigeon, shot on a Norwegian 
fishing vessel, on July 15, or two days 
after it had been released. It reported 
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‘All well on board,” and good speed to- 
ward the east. After that the flight con- 
tinued for another day and a half but 
all the details of what happened have 
not yet been released. 

After the balloon came down the three 
men tried to make their way back on 
foot, as they had _ planned, 
Fridtjof Nansen and_ his 
Lieutenant F. H. Johansen, had done the 
year before. Had luck been with them 
they would probably have succeeded, but 
one disaster after another happened, in- 
cluding the break up of an ice floe on 
which they had built a shelter and the 
loss of the greater part of their supplies. 
How they actually got ashore at White 


and as 
companion, 


Island where they succumbed, is not yet 
known. 

Before leaving Stockholm Andrée had 
received a letter, which is still preserved 
in the Royal Library, from Nansen, con- 
taining advice about how to keep mete- 
orological records, which Andrée had 
evidently asked for, and it is interesting 
to read now, when both these brave men 
have gone into the great unknown, Nan- 
sen’s closing words to Andrée, (The 
letter is dated May 20, 1897 and the 
writer had landed in Norway the August 
before after his own historic journey 
toward the Pole.) ‘““My warmest wishes 
and everything that is good,” he wrote, 
“follow you on your great trip and wel- 
come back again after you have added 
a new and great step in the advance of 
our research. I look forward to the 
future with great confidence and I feel 
certain that this time, too, you will have 
the same courage and the same self-as- 
surance to await the favorable moment 
and not start until you are sure it has 
come. On your banner I believe are in- 
scribed the golden words of Macbeth, ‘I 
dare do all that may become a man; who 
dares do more is none.’ It is in drawing 
this distinction that the true strength of 


character appears. And now farewell! 
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In the time that is coming many a kindly 
thought will be sent you from a friend 
who believes himself capable, no matter 
how fortune turns, of judging a man 
according to merits and not his luck.” 

To this touching farewell, Dr. Oscar 
H. Wieselgren, the librarian in charge of 
manuscripts, adds: “Noble and _high- 
souled words, a worthy greeting from 
one hero of research to another! Surely 
it must have helped Andrée to know that 
under all circumstances he could count 
on such understanding from one who, 
better than anyone else, was able to 
judge the character of his enterprise.” 

When Andrée was making prepara- 
tions it was not known whether Nansen 
had succeeded in reaching the Pole or 
not and smaller minds suggested a race 
between the two. Andrée was even asked 
about it in a press interview and _ his 
reply states his real attitude. “The Polar 
regions,” he said, “contain so much that 
is unknown and so much that is interest- 
ing to science that I can very well sail 
past the Pole without feeling ashamed 
and need not grudge anyone else the 
honor of reaching the more sensational 
goal.” 

Whatever may have been Andrée’s 
faults, he was not small-minded. His 
chief in the Patent Bureau, Count Hamil- 
ton, relates that Andrée found it hard to 
conform to antiquated rules and often 
he had to be told that “that is not the 
way the law reads,” to which Andrée 
used to reply, “But that is the way it 
ought to read.” Andrée had many ad- 
vanced ideas about education and social 
reform, which were far ahead of his 
time. He was, for instance, once a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen in Stock- 
holm, but failed of renomination be- 
cause he had proposed a ten-hour work- 
ing day for the city employees instead of 
twelve. For emergency relief of unem- 
ployment he suggested the construction 
of subways, which have not yet been 





built, but which Stockholm needs toy 
and more every year. 

In the search for a clue to André’s 
character, it is worth while to trace his 
ancestry. His father was a druggist in 
the little town of Grenna, on the easter 
shore of Lake Vattern, not far from the 
famous match city, Jénképing, wher 
the future explorer by air attended 
school. His mother, Jacobina Gustafy, 
Vilhelmina Heurlin, was daughter of , 
professor of mathematics at Vexid, Rey, 
Elias Heurlin, who was in turn a nephew 
of Kristofer Isak Heurlin, associate and 
successor of Esaias Tegnér as bishop in 
Vexié. Originally the Heurlins came 
from Hérda in Smaland and one of their 
forebears were mentioned as early as 
1636. At least three generations of them 
were clergymen with a bent for the 
natural sciences. At all events, it is 
fairly clear that it was from his maternal 
grandfather than Andrée inherited his 
scientific instincts. His mother was her- 
self a brilliant woman who had been a 
teacher before her marriage and it is 
said that she studied geometry to aid 
her boys with their lessons. 

About Andrée’s paternal ancestory 
less is known. Some reports say that his 
father, Claes Georg Andrée, was the 
son of a crofter, Johan Andreasson and 
his wife, Anna Persdotter, but a writer, 
“O. N.” in Géteborgs Handels och 
Sjéfarts Tidning for August 26, 1930, 
claims he was an adopted son of the 
Andreassons, which in turn opens wide 
perspectives for eugenic speculation. 

But whatever was his ancestry it is 
certain that Andrée came of fine stock 
and that he was 100 per cent Smalan- 
ning. He also showed the typical traits 
of that province, ambition, energy, intel- 
ligence and obstinacy. Count Hamilton 
wrote in his memoirs that in order to 
convince Andrée of anything he usually 
had to begin with the creation of the 
world. In his attitude toward life he was 
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the true scientist, who doubts all things 
until they are proved, but shows an un- 
controllable desire to find out more. In 
one of his notebooks he once wrote, 
“Take care of your health but not your 
life,” and from several of his remarks 
it is clear that he was in a fatalistic 
state of mind. Just before the start the 
balloonists held a private consultation in 
which all three joined in the decision to 
make the venture. 


It is also gratifying to note that over 
the relics of Andrée and his companions 
there has been a sort of Swedish-Norwe- 
gian reconciliation. Never since the 
separation in 1905 have the relations be- 
tween the countries been so cordial, and 
one Stockholm editor went so far in his 
enthusiasm for the admirable attitude of 
the Norwegian scientists and authorities 
as to write that in 1905 the countries 
were really united instead of divided. 


The Nordenskiéld Jubilee 


By Kurt Voce. 


HE geographical research car- 
ried on by the Swedes is not at 


the present time conspicuous. At 
least it may be said to be limited to the 
more quiet activities, going on chiefly in 
Besides, 


the exploring expeditions which have 


the study rooms of scholars. 


filled humanity with enthusiasm and an- 
ticipation, during the last ten years of 
Atlantic aviation, are in general more 
brilliant as sport feats; and it looks as 
if the science of geography would have 
enough to do within the modern field of 
research called geophysics. 

This year there has been a ceremony 
inmemory of one of the great masters of 
geographical science. And just as thrill- 
ing as a courageous piece of exploration 
or research is to the mind, so to the eye 
is the little golden ship, all its sails 
hoisted as it goes forth through green 
bronze billows, that tops the slender 
granite pillar which recently was erected 
to the memory of Adolf Erik Norden- 
skiéld. This took place on the 24th of 
April when the fiftieth anniversary of 
the return of the Vega to the port of 
Stockholm was made an occasion for a 


great celebration. The monument pic- 


tured on a following page and designed 
by the sculptor Ivar Johnson was then 
unveiled in front of the Riksmuseum at 
F rescati. 

The memory of the Vega expedition 
and its achievement, the Northeast Pas- 
sage, belongs to humanity as a whole, 
yet it is a memory of extremely national 
character. This expedition that brought 
such rich results and fulfilled such far- 
reaching dreams made its start from 
Sweden, well prepared to be sure, and 
organized to the least detail, but with 
no expectation of the great triumphs it 
was to attain. It was watched with in- 
tense interest by people everywhere, and 
when the first telegram came telling that 
the passage had been made, the most 
enthusiastic rejoicing burst forth. Few 
voyages of exploration have meant so 
much to Swedish national consciousness, 
and few have enjoyed the same inter- 
national fame. 

With the recent jubilee fresh in mind, 
it might be appropriate to devote a few 
pages to this Swedish explorer, who is 
so far from having been forgotten that 
he is still considered the most contem- 
porary of Swedish national heroes. 
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THE NORDENSKIOLD JUBILEE 


waa tt EE BEBO IE AEE ELN A AOL ESSERE ES ABIES, 


Monument to NorvenskI0Lp, Erecren Recentiy IN STOCKHOLM 


It seems clear that an explorer like the projects and problems of scientific 
Adolf Erik Nordenskiéld, who chooses research the dangerous Arctic, is prompt- 
for his chief object of interest among all ed not only by his zeal for research but 
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Yet 
this yearning for the eternal ice fields 
in Nordenskiéld’s case did not obscure 
his scientific thoroughness. On the con- 


by his zest of adventure as well. 


trary, the latter quality was predominant 
during his whole life. It is largely to his 
credit that Arctic exploration took on a 
new aspect. Its aim became no longer 
to reach as high a latitude as possible, 
although this surely had been what lured 
the young Nordenskidld. The time had 
become ripe, as it is to a still greater 
extent in our days, for working out in 
detail the great mass of material which 
had been painstakingly collected by in- 
trepid explorers. 

Nordenskiéld had great hopes for the 
scientific investigations resulting from 
the exploration of the Northeast Passage 
and believed that the voyage of the Vega 
could “shatter a prejudice which for cen- 
turies had kept the largest tillable fields 
of the earth shut off from the oceans.” 
Nor were these hopes defeated, though 
perhaps they were not fulfilled to quite 
the extent he originally thought they 
might be. Before him many had tried in 
vain to penetrate in this direction in or- 
der to make possible communication with 
the Siberian rivers and find a connection 
and the prosperous 
countries on the Pacific coasts. On the 
background of these efforts the achieve- 


between Europe 


ment of the /’ega expedition seems even 
more brilliant. 
The 


longs 


credit for this achievement be- 
naturally not to Nordenskidld 
alone but just as much to Louis Palan- 
der, the ship's captain, whose great ex- 
perience and skill in manouvering the 
Vega through the obstacles of the Arctic 
was invaluable. The other men on board, 
too, were of such uncommonly good cali- 
ber that it would be difficult to find their 
like. 

The scientific result of the undertak- 
ing, however, would never have been so 
important to Arctic without 
Nordenskiéld. Thanks to him, Swedish 


research 
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NorDENSKIOLD 


collections are now in possession of many 
coveted treasures. Fearless as an Arctic 
explorer, he was divinely gifted as a 
scientist. As chief of the mineralogical 
division of the Riksmuseum he later ac- 
complished tasks that alone would have 
entitled him to a prominent place among 
Swedish scientists. 

The Swedish Anthropological and Geo- 
graphical Society during fifty years has 
celebrated the 24th of April, the day 
when the J’ega arrived at Stockholm in 
1880. That is why the memory of the 
Vega expedition more than any other 
has come to be in the consciousness of 
the Swedish people a symbol for the best 
contribution our geographical research 
has made. The popular interest also was 
very noticeable when now at the fiftieth 
anniversary homage was given to the 
celebrated Arctic explorer and his men. 
In the Nordiska Museum a memorial ex 
hibition had been arranged, for the 


greater part consisting of objects and 
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curiosities from the J’ega, but also in- 


cluding various 
scientific collections. Among the visitors 


specimens from the 


were two real veterans from the J’ega— 
only two are still alive—namely the phy- 
sician of the expedition, Professor Ernst 


\lmquist who is now seventy-eight, and 


the seventy-four year old _ boatswain, 
P. 0. Johansson-F aste. 

The climax of the festivities was of 
course the unveiling of the monument 
mentioned above. This is simple but 
majestic in its whole design, and of an 
extraordinary strength and nobility. The 
triangular obelisk itself is twenty meters 
high and made of finely cut black gran- 
it. On top of it sails triumphantly the 
little ship. The monument has a rich 


sculptural ornamentation, consisting 
mostly of reliefs representing Norden- 
skiéld and Palander. There is a frieze 
depicting Nordenskiéld on a sled expe- 
dition in the Arctic ice, Palander on his 
ship’s bridge in a gale and Nordenskiéld 
in his study. What the well known ex- 
plorer of China, J. G. Anderson, said of 
this memorial during the jubilee, is vir- 
tually true: The golden ship is not only 
a picture of the Vega, flagship of Swe- 
dish Arctic exploration. It is also the 
golden ship of hope, carried on a new 
wave of the spirit of research. Where 
could this ship be more beautifully ap- 
propriate than as a crest on the monu- 


ment to a great epoch of the past! 


Tue Veca Frozen 1x rue Porar Ice 


































Ha trpan CuyrRisTENSEN aS Francois Fourrs 
In “Tue Poor Man’s Lamp” 


ALFDAN CHRISTENSEN 
H assumed for the second time the 

directorship of the National 
Theater in Oslo on January 1, 1930, but 
it was inevitable that his first season 
should be largely determined by the 
plans of his predecessor, and it is only 
now, after the summer vacations, that 
we can form an estimate of what the new 
director means to do. 

The season of 1930-31 opened with 
The First Mrs. Fraser, staged by Jo- 
hanne Dybwad who played the title role. 
This had been playing to a full house 
last spring, until it had to be discon- 
tinued because of another engagement, 
and was resumed in the fall. The first 
premiére of the season was The Poor 
Man’s Lamb, by the Austrian dramatist, 

























Stage Portraits from Oslo 


Photographs by Aack REMFELDY with 
Notes by the Artist 











Stefan Zweig. It was staged by Half. 
dan Christensen, who portrayed the prin- 
cipal character, Francois Fourés, a lieu- 
tenant of the Chasseurs. Tore Segelcke 
acted the part of his wife, Pauline 
Fourés, and August Oddvar was cast as 
the youthful Bonaparte, a general of the 
army in Egypt. Halfdan Christensen, 
so richly endowed both as a man and an 
actor, dominated the stage. The intelli- 
gent ru Segelcke had the ungrateful 
task of impersonating a stupid woman, 
too thankless a réle to score a success 
even for the National Theatre’s Sonja. 

A second premitre was Worthy Folk, 
by the Norwegian dramatist, Oscar 
Braaten, produced five years after the 
first presentation of his comedy The Big 
Christening Party, which has had no less 
than 133 performances on the stage of the 
National Theater. Heretofore Braaten 


Tore SrceicKe, as PavLine Fours 
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served two years in prison for house 
thefts. These two now pass for worthy 
folk, for they have become just as hard 
and heartless as those who count them- 
selves as members of this coveted class. 

The action is full of comical and 


Half. LF 4 humorous details, but the author has not 
e prin- 
a lieu- 
gelcke 
auline 


cast as ees : 
of th wegian she was accustomed to at the 
. 


achieved the equal of the Christening 
Party. 
Ragnhild Hald who played Maggie 


employed much of the landsmaal Nor- 


Lents Norwegian Theater, which was scarcely 
sales — suitable from the lips of a girl from the 
intelli- ' A city streets. But since Fru Hald has 
rateful wr: been speaking landsmaal on the stage for 
voman, ; ten years, it is hardly to be expected that 
success | she should be able to master riksmaal for 
Onja. fg} her first réle at the National Theater. In 
| Folk, , engaging this talented young actress, 
Oscar Racnuitp Harp, as Macete, Halfdan Christensen has secured a valu- 
er the in “Worthy Fork” able acquisition for his company. 
he Big Einar Knudsen in his portrayal of the 
no less has drawn on Oslo’s East Side for boy, David Andersen, was at his best in 
of the his types, but in the present play the the comic scenes. 
raaten scenes take place in a cottage near the David Knudsen staged the play and 
city. The chief characters are a young it bore the unmistakable imprint of this 
girl of the streets and a boy who has _ great actor’s genial personality. 


rrr 


Legend 


By L¥ Baron Cooke 


A king once said to a poet: 

“Sing of my achievements 

And I will make you laureate.” 
Whereupon the poet 

Sang a song of destruction, 

And forfeited his head; 

The king, too, soon met the axman’s blow, 
Only the song lived. 
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U-S:A: 
{It is apparent from all that 
has gone before during the 

ye past few months that the 
coming election of governors and sena- 
torsinanumber of the States will resolve 
itself into the question whether victory 
will go to the wets or the drys in the re- 
spective commonwealths where this mat- 
ter has become the dominant issue for 
the voters, no less than for the _poli- 
ticians. New York State is a striking ex- 
ample of what the situation is and what 
may be expected between the two major 
parties. The nomination of Governor 

Franklin D. Roosevelt for the office he 

now holds by acclamation at the Demo- 

cratic State convention in Syracuse was 

a foregone conclusion, and with his name 

presented by former Governor Alfred E. 

Smith the New York Democrats consider 

themselves fully able to cope with the 

situation. {1 The nomination for governor 

on the Republican ticket of Charles H. 

Tuttle had turned on the former Federal 

district attorney’s demand for the re- 

peal of the Prohibition Amendment. 

Governor Roosevelt in his Syracuse 

speech asked of his opponent how far he 

would go if victory came to the Repub- 
lican banner and whether Mr. Tuttle 
would sign the bill for a State Enforce- 
ment act, if passed. {At the Albany 
convention of the Republican party the 

prohibition plank was presented as a 

separate proposition and was adopted by 

a vote of 733 to 258 in which, generally 

speaking, the large cities were arrayed 

against the rural sections. While the 
nominee made no reference to prohibi- 
tion in his speech of acceptance, later, 
in a speech in Brooklyn he challenged 

Governor Roosevelt to force a full in- 

quiry into the New York City office buy- 

ing scandals. His concluding remarks 
were: “Are we to have a Governor who 


is bigger than Tammany Hall, or are we 
27 2 7 } 

not? In accepting Mr. Tuttle’s resig- 

nation President Hoover expressed his 


“personal appreciation and that of the 
administration for the faithful and ef- 
ficient service you have rendered the 
Government as the representative of the 
Department of Justice in the largest and 
most important district of the country, 

. You have indeed established a high 
record of accomplishments.” {The Tariff 
Commission with Henry P. Fletcher as 
chairman and Alfred P. Dennis vice- 
chairman, faces a gigantic task in adjust- 
ing rates as provided for in the law that 
was passed after Congress had labored 
eighteen months. The conditions that 
preceded the signing of the bill by Presi- 
dent Hoover were such as to make it of 
paramount importance to the industrial 
life of the United States and no less 
important to the countries doing business 
with the United States. It is problen- 
atic how far the commission will be 
able to cope with the many revisions of 
rates that unquestionably will come up 
for consideration. {| Acting on the re- 
quest of President Hoover to restrict 
immigration as much as possible as a 
relief measure for unemployment the 
State Department ordered a more strict 
application of that section of the imm- 
gration law withholding visas from im- 
migrants who may become public charges 
after they have entered the country. 
Under the law the consul at the foreign 
port is the sole judge whether an appli- 
cant may become a public charge and all 
United States consuls have therefore 
been notified to be careful in issuing 
visas. The Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment, in making pub- 
lic the results of a year’s research, states 
that the liquor bill of the United States 
for one year amounted to $2,848,000,000, 
and that the country now consumes alr 
nually at least 790,000,000 gallons of 
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heer, 110,000,000 gallons of wine and 
200,000,000 gallons of spiritous liquors, 
such as Whiskey and gin. The per capita 
consumption of beer was estimated at a 
little more than one-fourth of the pre- 
war consumption. But wine consumption 
is said to have doubled and the consump- 
tion of hard liquor is estimated at ten 
per cent in excess of the pre-war capita 
rate. {The United States now has 94 
cities above the 100,000 mark. Massa- 
chusetts takes the lead with 9, Ohio has 
8 and New York 7. New York City leads 
the list with a recorded population of 6,- 
981,927, an increase over 1920 of 1,361,- 
879. Chicago came second with 3,375,- 
329. Other cities with populations of 
more than 1,000,000 were Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Los Angeles. According to 
the Census Bureau which gives out these 
figures the long standing controversy 
between Los Angeles and San Francisco 
is settled by giving the latter city a 
population of only 637,212. It is ex- 
plained that the more than 100 per cent 
increase of Los Angeles is due to the 
continual annexation of contiguous terri- 


BR NORWAY 


The news of the retire- 

ment of the Honorable L. 

== 5S. Swenson, American Min- 
ister to Norway, was received with re- 
gret by all classes in that country. Dur- 
ing the two terms of his ministership, 
Mr. Swenson has earned the respect and 
affection of the whole country. Promi- 
nent citizens of Oslo joined in a tribute 
to him on September 11 when a large 
dinner was given in the Grand Hotel. 
Mr. Swenson will return to the United 
States followed by the cordial wishes of 
the country to which he has been ac- 
credited and will be remembered in Nor- 
way for many years to come. | His suc- 
fessor is the Honorable Hoffman Philip 
of Washington who until recently has 


been American Minister to Persia. 
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{| Although 35,500 Norwegians have ap- 


plied for visas to go to the United States, 
hardly more than six thousand are ex- 
pected to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. According to recent news des- 
patches the American consulate in Oslo 
has sent letters to all potential immi- 
grants, asking whether they still wished 
to emigrate. Only 6,000 responded in 
the affirmative. The reasons for this 
change of mind among so many pros- 
pective emigrants, may be sought in the 
fact, that news of hard times in the 
United States has reached the man in 
the street in Norway, while at the same 
time, business has picked up to a marked 
extent there, making it less imperative 
for the average Norwegian to seek em- 
ployment in other countries. {1 The eco- 
nomic situation is generally satisfac- 
tory. Considering the adverse condition 
of the principal export markets foreign 
trade has been well maintained so far; 
but, as shipments are made mostly on 
old contracts and greater difficulty is 
being experienced in securing new or- 
ders, several of the large export indus- 
tries, such as paper, lumber and electro- 
chemicals may find curtailment of pro- 
duction unavoidable. Financial condi- 
remain stable. The volume of 
securities purchased abroad continues 
above sales. Crop reports are encourag- 
ing, not only for the grain harvest but 
also for fruits and vegetables. There 
was a slight seasonal recession in Nor- 
wegian imports, with a decline to 73,- 
700,000 kroner during July as compared 
with 80,400,000 kroner in June. In the 
last months according to a preliminary 
report 38 vessels were launched or de- 
livered from foreign shipbuilding yards 
to Norwegian owners. Of this number 
there are no less than 22 motor tanks, 
10 motor vessels, and 6 steamers, total- 
ing 104,900 tons. {1In a speech before the 


tions 


Norwegian Engineers Society’s conven- 
tion in Bergen, Mr. Aubert, director gen- 
eral of Norsk Hydro, warned Norway 
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against export of electrical power. Mr. Au- 
bert mentioned the much talked of plans 
of selling Norwegian electricity to Ger- 
many, and stressed the fact, that what- 
ever Norway lets out of the country, will 
never return. The life of a nation is long, 
Mr. Aubert said, and it should be our 
task to utilize the tremendous power of 
our waterfalls with an eye to export, but 
not the kind of export which is being 
contemplated. Norway must harness its 
falls, build factories, produce goods and 
export the finished product. {] While 
architects busy themselves with plans for 
the restoration of Skougum, the country 
estate of Crown Prince Olav and Crown 
Princess Martha, the Crown Prince him- 
self has lent his talents to the buildings 
which were not demolished by the fire 
that laid the manor in ashes early this 
spring. He has erected the finest barns 
and stables in the land; room has been 
made for 63 cows, and the Crown Prince 
expects to deliver approximately 600 
quarts of milk a day to customers in 
Oslo. { Three American scientists, John 
H. Paul, Charles Mullen and Herbert L. 
Freese, the latter accompanied by his 
wife, recently arrived in Oslo en route 
to Spitsbergen where they will put up 
for the entire winter at Longyear City 
near Advent Bay. The expedition is 
being financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, and aims to conduct bacteriologi- 
cal experiments in an effort to penetrate 
further into the mystery of the common 
cold. None of the Americans have visited 
the Arctic previously. {To Mr. E. Cap- 
pelen Smith, Guggenheim partner, goes 
the honor of having been the first indi- 
vidual ever to have put a Norwegian 
telegraph station out of business. During 
his stay at his estate Fjeldheim near 
Nidaros, the local telegraph station was 
so taxed with cables from the United 
States to Mr. Smith, that it declared it- 
self unable to furnish adequate service, 
whereupon — the 
American 


wealthy 
prolonged the cable 


Norwegian- 
seven 
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miles and built an emergency receiving 


station at his villa. {i The House of An. 
ists was opened on Wergelandsyeien, 
Oslo, October 1, in connection with the 
aunual art exhibition. Norwegian artists 
have decided to be represented at the 
Carnegie International Exhibition qt 
Pittsburgh, October 16 to December 7. 
{|The football game between Denmark 
and Norway was played in Oslo Sep- 
tember 21, giving the Norwegian team 
a victory of 1-0. More than 25,000 spec- 
tators witnessed the brilliant and spirit- 
ed game. 


{|The September elections 

to the provincial _ legisla- 
eae tures in Sweden resulted in 
a shift to the left, the Social-Demo- 
crats gaining about 100,000 new votes, 
over the corresponding elections to the 
provincial 1926. The 
heaviest losers were the Liberals in the 
left center, but though Prime Minister 
Carl Gustaf Ekman’s position as their 


legislatures in 


leader was shaken, the parliamentary 
situation that he still 
exercises balance of power and will, 
therefore, in all likelihood, continue as 
premier until the next national elections 
to the Second Chamber, which take place 
in 1932. To this contest the campaign 
this year was regarded as but a pre 
liminary skirmish. {1 The final outcome 
of the elections was that the Conserva- 


remains such 


tives won 328 seats, gaining three, the 
Agricultural Union 183, gaining 19, the 
two Liberal groups won 142, losing 39, 
the Social-Democrats 471, gaining 30, 
and the two Communist factions won 8, 
one group losing 11 and the other gait 
ing 5. {As the newly chosen legislators 
in turn elect members of the First Cham- 
ber of the Riksdag, the net effect will be 
a gradual loss before 1934 for the gor 
ernmental party of seven senate seats, 4 
gain for the Social-Democrats of eight 
and a loss for the Conservatives and the 
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Right Liberals of one each. The Agri- 
cultural Union will gain one seat. {1 Many 
Free Traders are believed to have voted 
for the Social-Democrats, who demanded 
lower tariffs, at least on foodstuffs, while 


proposed increases. 


the Conservatives 
The Liberals took a middle course. The 
farm discontent was expressed in twenty 
new provincial mandates for the Agri- 


cultural Union, but they are so scattered 
that only one new Senate seat will be 
the result. Another effect of the election 
is that the Government, headed by Carl 
Gustaf Ekman, leader of the Left Liber- 
als, cannot now take any measures to- 


American Swedish News Exchange 


Per Axtspin Hansson 


ward prohibition. {| As Per Albin Hans- 
son, leader of the Social-Democrats, has 
been designated as chairman of the im- 
portant committee that is to investigate 
the national defense, his position has 
undoubtedly been strengthened and _ his 
Prospects of succeeding Mr. Ekman, 


should his party win a majority or close 


to it, in 1932, have been brightened. Mr. 
Hansson is decidedly a man of the 
people, a self-taught man and yet an 
able writer and forceful speaker. His 
early years were spent as a grocer’s boy 
in southern Sweden. In the army he 
reached the rank of non-commissioned 
officer and he has served as Minister of 
the National Defense. His political 
start was made as a leader of the young 
Socialist movement and as editor of one 
of their organs. Later he became an 
editor of Social-Democraten in Stock- 
holm and one of the trusted lieutenants 
of its founder, Hjalmar Branting. He 
is now leader of the party and a writer 
for the Socialist organ of the West 
Coast, Ny Tid published in Géteborg. 
His affiliations are with the right wing 
of the Social-Democratic party and as a 
man of sense and moderation, as well as 
of fairness, he enjoys to a considerable 
degree the confidence of all classes. {1 In 
the death of Varner Rydén, Sweden suf- 
fered the loss of a somewhat similar type 
of Socialist leader, also born in the 
southern part of Sweden. He had made 
his career as a public school teacher and 
rose to be a member of the Edén-Brant- 
ing Government during the war as Minis- 
ter of Education; since he had made 
himself best known as the leader of the 
public school reform that was adopted 
in 1927. At the time of his death Rydén 
was not quite 52 years old and, there- 
fore, in the midst of a promising career. 
For a while he had to retire from politi- 
cal life through implication in a food 
export scandal, but he was again elected 
to the Riksdag—a remarkable “come 
back.” He never lost the confidence of 
the school teachers’ organization. His 
death was due to food poisoning, first 
felt when he attended an educational 
conference in Copenhagen, but the source 
of the infection could not be traced. An 
aggressive personality, he did not fear 
to take the responsibility of leadership. 
Sweden will miss him. {The Swedish 
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Arts Exhibit in Stockholm 
closed in a burst of popular interest, if 
not approval. The last Sunday a new 
record of 102,265 was 
reached, making the final total well over 
4,000,000 or about two-thirds of the en- 
tire Swedish population. 


Decorative 


attendance 


For an exhibit 
of a special nature, this was regarded as 
a European record. From Norway came 
the largest foreign contingent and the 
next from Denmark and Finland. As to 
the merits of or the 
utilitarian style of architecture, opinions 
remained as divided as ever. 
hibits of Swedish decorative arts were 


“functionalism”’ 
New ex- 


planned for London in the spring of 
1931 and in Chicago at the new World’s 
Fair in 1933. { Aside from the election 
and the Stockholm Exposition the main 
interest centered around the return of 
the Andrée relics. A Andrée 
exhibit was opened at Géteborg as the 
funeral ship passed that point, 
which the expedition set out in 1897, and 


special 
from 


in Stockholm elaborate ceremonies were 
planned. The Stockholm Board of Alder- 
men proposed an Andrée monument or 
memorial in the City Hall, 
mural decoration. The plan was approved 
of by Ragnar Ostberg, architect of 
the building. © During the 
Prime Minister Ekman 


probably a 


campaign 
announced that 
he did not favor isolated disarmament of 
Sweden, such as proposed in Denmark, 
and also by the radicals in Sweden. He 
was applauded by the 
while his own party organ Svenska Mor- 


Conservatives, 


gonbladet, which represents the pacifist 
tendencies of the Free Church element, 
called his point of view purely personal. 
© Another international subject that was 
debated was the request of the Swedish 
Metal Works of Vasteras for permission 
to export ten million Mauser cartridges to 
the national government of China, that 
of Nanking. The 
well as Svenska Morgonbladet 
Peace Societies called this a 
contribution to bloodshed, as China is 


Social-Democrats. as 
and the 
Swedish 
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still involved in civil war, while the 
Conservatives said that Swede 


Nn needs 
exports in order to give 


its people em. 
ployment as well as to maintain its own 


munition industry, necessary for its self- 
defense. {| Prime Minister Ekman also 
attacked the Bratt Liquor Control Sys- 
tem as having failed to function, but 
proposed no substitute and the liquor 
question was not an issue in the election, 
Like the national defense it is to be in- 
vestigated by a special Riksdag commit- 
tee. ©The Swedish Aerotransport cele- 
brated its 75,000th passenger by giving 
a free ticket to Paris and back. It was won 
by a young Stockholm architect, named 
Torsten Lennerthson. On the other hand, 
Swedish aviation suffered a serious loss 
in the death of Sergeant Victor Nilsson, 
who piloted the three-motored Uppland 
to Spitsbergen and back on the Nobile 
expedition. He was killed 

Stockholm when a pupil made a false 
manoeuvre. Recently he had been en- 
ployed as a_ private pilot by Torsten 
Kreuger, brother of the financier. { The 
business situation continued to be de- 
pressed due to the world-wide crisis, but 
on the whole Sweden remained better 
Leading bank- 
ers expressed confidence in the future. 
The year’s harvest was above the aver- 


SE caarvseas ‘ 


©The popularity of King 

Christian X was demonstra- 

ted as never before when the 
monarch attained his sixtieth 
birthday. Democratic to the core, the 
King as is customary with him began 
the day by taking a ride alone through 
the streets of the town of Lyngby near 
Copenhagen. Here he was met by a num- 
ber of small girls who handed him flowers 
that the monarch graciously acknowl- 


edged with a smile that showed his ap 
Later in the day 
Amalienborg 
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Palace was crowded with thousands of 
adults and children, King Christian ap- 
peared on a balcony and was cheered by 
the enthusiastic gathering. {! The recep- 
tion at which the foreign diplomats pre- 
gnted the compliments of their countries, 
was marked by the presentation of a 
number of gifts. Ralph H. Booth, the 
American Minister, was conspicious for 
the simplicity of his dress and contrasted 
with the many ornate diplomatic cos- 
tumes with their displaying 
their various orders. The gala dinner in 
the evening proved a notable affair. 


wearers 


tele- 
grams from abroad was one from the 
United States in which the Danish Of- 
fcers’ Club of New York congratulated 
their royal brother member on _ having 
reached three score The tele- 
gram read: “His Majesty the King of 
Denmark: Members of Danish Officers’ 
Club celebrating your Majesty’s sixtieth 
anniversary Friday at dinner in Army 
and Navy Club of America extend 
their heartiest felicitations and wishes 
for their former Commander in Chief’s 
continued welfare. H. W. Spange, 
President.” {1 It is very likely that Den- 
mark will make a fine showing at the 
Chieago World’s Fair, to be held in 
1933, if what was told the American 
committee, visiting Copenhagen with an 
oficial invitation, is any criterion. The 
committee was headed by Charles S. 
Peterson, vice-president of the main com- 
mittee in Chicago, who was accompanied 
by Herbert Hedman, Dr. Allen d’Albert 
and Palmer Dawes. It is expected that 
more than a million persons will attend 
the exposition, preparations for which 
are already under way. At a general 
meeting between the Chicago committee 
and the Danish committee at which Min- 
ster Booth presided, Director Benny 
Dessau accepted the invitation on behalf 
of his Danish colleagues in the financial 
and business world. The proposal of 
Dr. Max Henius for a reproduction of 


{Conspicuous among the many 


years. 


Kronborg Castle around which to center 
the Danish exhibition also came up for 
discussion. The new American tariff was 
commented on as likely to call for serious 
consideration wherever other nations 
were asked to participate in the Chicago 
World’s Fair, as such industrial displays 
as might be made would prove ineffec- 
tive from an export point of view unless 
certain of the new rates should be con- 
siderably modified. {] Copenhagen has 
seldom had a more important and inter- 
esting visitor than Rabindranath Tagore 
who honored the Danish capital by his 
presence and delivered a number of 
lectures on the particular subjects which 
have become identified with the poet. One 
reason for his visit, he said, was to per- 
sonally inspect the Danish folk high 
schools of which he had heard. His 
lecture before the International High 
School proved an especially notable af- 
fair, and was delivered in the presence 
of students from fourteen foreign na- 
tions. That Rabindranath Tagore is a 
painter of note as well as poet was evi- 
denced by his exhibition of paintings at 
Charlottenborg Castle. Their mystic 
character greatly interested art experts 
who saw in these canvases an outward 
evidence of the philosophic character of 
Tagore. {i Another notable visitor whose 
coming meant much to the economic re- 
lations between Denmark and England 
was the Lord Mayor of London. In 
view of Germany’s embargo on Danish 
exports of butter and bacon through a 
high tariff rate on agricultural products, 
it becomes more and more essential for 
Denmark to cater to the English market 
with articles of the highest quality. {The 
death of Christopher Hage marks the 
passing of a Danish statesman whose 
entire political career was devoted to 
fostering Denmark’s development as a 
nation that had much to give to the world 
at large. As minister of finance in the 
first cabinet of the Left party Hage was 
the right hand man of Premier Deuntzer, 
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Our New Books 


A new and fresh translation of The 
Saga of the Volsungs is one of the Cias- 
sics offered by the Foundation this year 
and sent out to our Sustaining Associ- 
ates. As is well known, this famous saga 
embodies the tale of Sigurd the Dragon- 
slayer, the most glorious of old Germanic 
heroes, whose exploits were sung in 
heroic poetry and carved on rune stones 
and church doorways. The love story of 
Sigurd and Brynhild is one of the most 
famous in all literature and has inspired 
Wagner’s Ring cycle as well as Ibsen’s 
Vikings at Helgeland. The Saga, written 
in Iceland, is a complete and straight- 
forward tale of the incidents found in 
more fragmentary form in The Poetic 
Edda. The only English version, that 
of William Morris, has long been out of 
print and is, moreover, somewhat too 
archaic in style for the general reader. 
The new translation, by Margaret 
Schlauch, has been made from the Old 
Norse original, and it includes The Saga 
of Ragnar Lodbrok, which is a direct 
continuation of The Saga of the Vol- 
sungs, but has never been rendered into 
English before. 

The second book of the year is Viking 


Civilization, a volume slightly larger 
than the ordinary Cuassic. The author, 
Axel Olrik, here gives in popular form 
the quintessence of his study in the field 
of Scandinavian antiquity. It does not 
deal with warlike exploits and tells only 
so much of battles and conquests as is 
necessary to follow the mental develop- 
ment of the Vikings. We learn some- 
thing of how they lived, what they wore 
and ate, but the author is chiefly inter- 
ested in what they thought about then- 
selves, their fellowmen, and the universe 
in which they found themselves. He ex- 
pounds for us that strange mixture of 
barbarism and culture, of savagery and 
real nobility, which makes the study of 
the Viking Age so puzzling and so er 
thralling. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

N. E. Westman, Fellow of the Four 
dation from Sweden, arrived in this 
country recently and has taken up his 
studies with the Bank of Italy in San 
Francisco. 

Borre Qvamme, Fellow of the Foun- 


dation from Norway, arrived in New 
York on the S.S. Bergensfjord on 5eP 
tember 15, and has taken up his studies 
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as an undergraduate at Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida. 

\. Fabritius Buchwald, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark, arrived in 
New York on September 16, and has en- 
wlled at Cornell University for the 
sudy of vegetable pathology. 

Harry Hallin, Fellow of the Founda- 
tion from Sweden, who has been study- 
ing American banking methods with the 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, in Chicago, returned home on the 
$8. Majestic which sailed from New 
York on September 19. 

Mrs. Emilia Fogelklou-Norlind, Zorn 
Fellow of the Foundation from Sweden, 
arrived on the Drottningholm on Sep- 
tember 15 and has enrolled at Colum- 
bia University. 

Are Hornhaver, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Denmark who has been 
studying American banking methods in 
the National City Bank, returned home 
on the S.S. Hellig Olav which sailed 
fom New York on October 4. 

Ove Neergaard, Fellow of the Foun- 
dation from Denmark who has_ been 
studying at Harvard University, also 
sailed on October 4 on the S.S. Scythia. 

S. A. Fellow of the 
Foundation who recently arrived in this 
country has enrolled at the University 
of Michigan where he will study under 
the direction of Prof. William Hobbs. 

Douglas Hansson, Fellow of the 
Foundation from Sweden, arrived at 
Portland, Maine, on October 4, and has 
come to New York for the purpose of 
studying banking with the National City 
Bank, 


Anderson, 


The Scandinavian Forum 


The Scandinavian Forum of Boston 
held its first meeting of the season at 
Phillips Brooks House in Cambridge on 
the evening of September 26. At this 


meeting plans for the year were dis- 
cussed, 
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The John Morton Memorial Building 

The John Morton Memorial Building 
in Philadelphia has now been completed 
and President Hoover has accepted an 
invitation to be present at its dedication, 
although the date for this has not yet 
been set. 

The funds for building this monument 
to Sweden’s part in the history of Ameri- 
ca have largely been gathered by the 
Sons and Daughters of Sweden, who 
now number some 26,000, and their in- 
defatigable president, Professor Aman- 
dus Johnson. 

The tercentenary of the coming of the 
first Swedes to America wiil not be cele- 
brated before 1938, but in 1932 another 
important historic event, the 300th anni- 
versary of the death of Sweden’s heroic 
warrior king, Gustav Adolf, will be 
widely commemorated in America as 
well as in Sweden. Protestant churches 
everywhere will remember the day but 
the chief celebration for Swedish Ameri- 
cans is planned to center in the John 
Morton Memorial Building. 


Professor Koht at Harvard 


Professor Halvdan Koht, of the Uni- 
versity of Oslo, whose authoritative life 
of Ibsen will be published in English by 
the Foundation next year, has been ap- 
pointed visiting Coolidge Professor of 
History at Harvard University. Profes- 
sor Koht will lecture at Harvard during 
the first term of the current academic 
year. 


The Wilkins-Ellsworth Transpolar 
Submarine Expedition 


As members of his contemplated sub- 


marine polar expedition, Sir George 
Hubert Wilkins has secured the valuable 
services and aid of Professor H. U. 
Sverdrup and Lincoln Ellsworth, both 
formerly closely associated with Amund- 


sen in his polar exploration. Professor 
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Sverdrup is to be the director of the 
scientific work of the expedition, and he 
as well as Lincoln Ellsworth will bring 
to the venture their highly specialized 
knowledge of Arctic exploration, and the 
latter is also aiding in defraying the cost 
of the expedition. 

The United States government is pro- 
viding the submarine, now being re- 
modeled at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
to meet the unusual requirements. It 
will sail from New London to Spitsber- 
gen, submitting it to a severe test and 
giving an opportunity for further altera- 
tions before the transpolar trip proper. 
This will begin about July first from 
Spitsbergen and it is 
Alaska will be reached 
August. 


expected that 
some time in 


The Civic Repertory Theater 

The Civic Repertory Theater, which 
under the able direction of Eva Le Gal- 
lienne has become one of New York’s 
most significant and successful dramatic 
centers, announces among the new plays 
to be produced this season The Nobel 
Prize by Hjalmar Bergman. The Swed- 
ish title of this play is Swedenhielms and 
a review of it was included in Some 
Literary Notes from Sweden, by Ellen 
Lundberg-Nyblom, in the Review of last 
May. It is well known and often played 
in the Scandinavian countries and Ger- 
but this will be its 
premiere. 

The theater plans to produce Ibsen’s 
Rosmersholm this season, in addition to 
several of the dramatist’s plays already 
in the repertory. 


many, American 


Honorary Degrees from the 
University of Iceland 


Among the recipients of honorary de- 
grees from the University of Iceland, in 
connection with the millennium celebra- 
tion last summer, were three Americans 
who were created doctors of philosophy, 
namely Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the Arc- 
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tic explorer, Professor Halldér Her. 
mannsson of Cornell University an 
Curator of the Fiske Icelandic Collection 
of the University Library, and ¢. H. 
Thordarson, president of the Thordgr. 
son Electric Company of Chicago, 


Third Olympic Winter Games, 1932. 

Mr. Bjorn Blix, for several years ski 
instructor at Lake Placid, has been ap- 
pointed International Secretary by the 
Olympic Winter Games Committee and 
made an officer of the organization. Mr, 
Blix will visit a number of European 
countries during next winter for the 
purpose of interesting sports organiza- 
tions in sending representatives to com- 
pete in the winter games of the Olympi- 
ad at Lake Placid. Mr. Blix is one of 
the veterans of the ski jumping sport of 
Norway. 


The Danish-American Club of 
Aalborg Visits America 


During the months of August and 
September a group of sixty Danes, 
chiefly members of the Danish-American 
Club of Aalborg toured America. In 
New York they were welcomed by Mayor 
Walker at a public reception in the City 
Hall. 

The Mayor praised the Danish citi- 
zens of America as a quiet, industrious 
people lost their sense of 
humor. 


who never 


Visitors from Norway 

With the Bodleian Library Commis- 
sion of Oxford University, on its tour 
of cities throughout this country and 
Canada, were Wilhelm Munthe, librarian 
of the University of Oslo, and Holger 
Sinding-Larsen, the Norwegian architect. 
The Oxford University Library as well 
as the University Library at Oslo are 
planning extensions and_ the visiting 
group are here to study American library 
architecture and methods. 
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FICTION 


The Waters under the Earth. By Mar- 
tha Ostenso. Dodd, Mead. 1930. $2.50. 

A new book by this young novelist who so 
quickly won a place for herself is always 
received with pleasurable anticipation. She 
has originality, boldness of conception, and 
vividness of presentation. There is much of 
true and keen observation in the story of the 
unhappy Welland family, though the picture 
seems somewhat overdrawn to fit a precon- 
ceived diagram. Mat Welland tyrannizes 
over his children in the name of religion, nips 
all their talents in the bud, and has a par- 
ticular mania for spoiling all their love af- 
fairs. A separate section of the book for 
each of the seven children tells how each life 
is ruined. In the girls, suppressed sex drives 
them to hurl themselves upon their suitors 
with a possessive passion singularly free 
from any seductive charm, but the very 
strength of their desire rouses in them a 
sense of sin which scourges them back into 
the fold again, and they take refuge in their 
hme with a whimpering fear that is very 
unlovely. Only in the youngest, Carlotta, is 
there victory over environment. 

Somehow, one refuses to believe that these 
clever and rather nice sisters should be either 
such demons of passion or such abject cow- 
ards. The author has not quite made us feel 
the reality of the spell their father casts over 
them, for she has neglected to infuse any 
warmth or softness, any affection or tender- 
ness whatever, in their feeling for him, al- 
though there is 1 certain fierce family loyalty 
that keeps all the brothers and sisters to- 
gether. But in spite of the objections of our 
reason, the stories of Sophie, Jenny, and 
Ruth grip us with their tragic power. 

H. A. &. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Story of San Michele. 


By Axel 
Munthe, Dutton, 1930. $4.00. 


Only once in a while does a truly cosmo- 
Politan figure appear on the world scene, and 
such is Axel Munthe. Born and educated in 
Sweden, he left early to practice medicine 


abroad in Paris and Rome. He became a 
British subject and has lived for years at his 
villa of San Michele on the island of Capri. 
It is around the building of this house that 


he has woven this fascinating volume of 
Memoirs, 


Munthe was in his prime at a time when 
modern medicine was in an_ experimental 
stage. With frankness which is often grue- 
some, he describes many incidents of his 
career. The hypnotic tests carried on in the 
wards of the Salpétriére in Paris, the jeal- 
ousy of the foreign doctors in Rome, the 
introduction of Swedish massage to the world 
of fashion, are only a few of the varied 
events in which the author participated. 

It is evident throughout the entire book 
that Doctor Munthe was a man profoundly 
sensitive to impressions of every sort and to 
beauty in every form. Active, perforce, be- 
cause of the insistence of his talent, he turned 
with increasing desire to the peace and lone- 
liness of his beloved Capri. It was only at 
San Michele that he could find rest, and it 
is from this retreat that he has written this 
very human story which, in spite of a super- 
ficial cynicism, exhibits a profound and mov- 
ing faith in mankind. INs (pes 


August Strindberg; the Bedeviled Vik- 
ing. By V. J. McGill. Brentano’s, 1930. $4.00 


The definitive life of Strindberg has yet 
to be written; this is the feeling of the re- 
viewer after reading Mr. McGill’s book. For 
this biography with its sensational title seems 
to be another of the long line written for a 
voracious reading public. The bibliography 
gives it away at once, for no work in the 
original was consulted, only those in English 
or German translation. There is a great mass 
of Strindberg material available in Swedish 
which a competent biographer would have to 
consult. The author has also fallen into the 
error of over interpretation. Legitimate con- 
clusions have, of course, to be drawn in any 
such work, but there is always danger in 
making a figure conform to the pattern. If 
Mr. McGill’s book falls short in many re- 
spects, it is vet readable and will give to the 
lay reader the picture of Strindberg which 
is expected. N: A 

TRAVEL 

A Scandinavian Summer; Impressions 
of Five Months in Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Iceland. By Harry 
A. Franck. With more than a hundred 
illustrations, most of them from photo- 
graphs by the author. Century. 1930. $4.00. 

This is a thoroughly enjoyable account of 
travel in the Scandinavian countries, by that 
indefatigable globe trotter, Harry A. Franck, 
who more than twenty years ago achieved a 
great success with his first book, 4 Vagabond 
Journey Around the World. This has been fol- 
lowed by more than a dozen volumes, records 
of his journeyings in far off places, both in 
the Old World and the New. His traveling 
is no longer done as in his early days sans 
pocketbook and baggage. He is married 
now, the father of four children, and his 
family often accompany him. They were 
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with him during much of his stay in the 
North, and the usual tourist routes, convey- 
ances, and hotels were adhered to for the 
most part, with occasional side trips away 
from the beaten track. 

While the author states that his book ‘3 not 
at all a guide book, which it is not, the reader 
nevertheless will find it unobtrusively and 
deftly crammed with practical and entertain- 
ing information. Mr. Franck is endowed with 
keen powers of observation and a fine appre- 
ciation of both nature and human nature. 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Ice- 
land were visited in turn and in each he 
seemed to discover the salient national char- 
acteristics. AoA, ae 


To Africa with the Migratory Birds. By 
Bengt Berg. With Seventy-five Illustra- 
tions. Putnam. 1930. $5.00. 

The author, whose bird books are classics 
in Sweden, was fascinated as a child by the 
armies of great, stately cranes that swept 
along the Baltic coast of Sweden on their 
way southward. He was told that they went 
to Egypt, and resolved that some day he 
would follow them there. But first he sought 
them in their original home in Lapland, 
where, after prowling about for several sum- 
mers, he discovered a crane’s nest with its 
two mottled eggs. Years later, he traveled to 
the shores of the White Nile, where birds 
of three continents congregate in winter. 
With incredible patience and fortitude and 
with a courage as great as that of a hunter 
after big game, he succeeded in approaching 
so near to the shy and wise old birds—he 
estimates the age of the old cranes to be 
thirty or forty years—that he could study 
their habits and record them with his camera. 
He found the habitat of many other migrat- 
ing birds and was able to clear up much of 
the mystery that has always enveloped their 
course. 


Across Iceland, the Land of Frost and 
Fire. By Olive Murray Chapman. Illus- 
trated. Dodd, Mead. 1930. $5.00. 


Pioneers of Freedom. An Account of 
the Icelanders and the Icelandic Free State 
(874-1262). By Sveinbjorn Johnson. Illus- 
trated. Boston: The Stratford Company. 1939. 
$3.50. 


The Icelandic Millennial has called forth 
many books on the saga island. Among them 
are two written in English. Olive Chapman 
is an artist who set out from Scotland to see 
and paint Iceland. She knew nothing of the 
language and little of conditions, but started 
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for the interior with an open ming, yp. 
bounded courage, and an Icelandic Phrase 
book, besides two ponies and a thirteen-year. 
old guide. Naturally her firsthand impres- 
sions are vivid and picturesque, and she tells 
her story well. Her own paintings in ely 
and a number of unusually beautiful photo- 
graphs add charm to the volume. 

A book of a very different character is 
that of Judge Johnson, an Icelandic Amer. 
can, who aims to give information and Cor- 
rect misinformation about his native island, 
Separate chapters deal fully with the land 
and people, government, religion, literature, 
commerce, social conditions, manner of liy- 
ing, sports, education, the position of women, 
and so on. In many of these chapters the 
author leans heavily upon a series of lectures 
by the Icelandic historian, Jon Jonsson, who 
carried on research with a subsidy from the 
Icelandic government. His own chief con- 
tribution is in the chapters on government, 
law, and justice, to which, as a jurist, he 
brings expert knowledge. Judge Johnson 
was a member of the official delegation of 
five which represented our government at 
the Millennial. 


Exploring About the North Pole of the 
Winds, by William Herbert Hobbs, Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Director of the 
Greenland Expedition of the University of 
Michigan. Putnam, 1930. $5.00. 

This is an account of the three scientific 
expeditions to Greenland, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Hobbs of the University of 
Michigan, during the years 1926 to 1929. The 
prime object of the expeditions was to study 
the winds over the Greenland ice-cap, or the 
North Pole of our wind system, more knovw- 
ledge of which has proven to be of the great- 
est value to the sciences of meteorology and 
aviation. The expeditions erected camps on 
the vast inland ice, made excursions far afield, 
and gathered data on winds and air currents 
under circumstances demanding hardihood 
and resourcefulness of no mean order. There 
were the inevitable hazards of arctic explora- 
tion to be faced, perils by land and sea, blind- 
ing storms, intense cold, and short rations. 
Professor Hobbs’ narrative makes _ highly 
interesting reading, and his drawings, t- 
gether with excellent photographic illustra- 
tions, maps, good type and paper, combine 
to make a fine, attractive volume. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
has aided the expeditions by awarcing fel- 
lowships to several of its members over 4 
number of years. 
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DIRECT to NORWAY and DENMARK, 


Quick connections SWEDEN 


FOURLARGE, STEADY, COMFORTABLE 


STEAMERS 
1930 
FROM 
COPENHAGEN STEAMER 
Oct. 1S . United States .... 
G6 BB. so008 Hellig Olav ..... 
Nev,  § cecses Oscar’ 41... 
Nov, 21 .... Frederik VIII .... 
Dec. . ee Hellig Olav . 
1931 
des Oscar II .. 
Jan. 7 ----United States 
Ja. 14 .--. Hellig Olav .... 
Jan. 2 . Frederik VIII .... 
Feb. 1 ..-. United States .... 
a Hellig Olav . 
Re OE aaeses Oscar II .. 


Mar. § ..-. Frederik VIII .... 


Mar. 18 .... United States 

Be Snes Hellig Olav . 

Ba S). essieee Gecar TE .. 
April 9 .... Frederik VIII .... 
April 22 .... United States 

April 29 .... Hellig Olav .... 
May 14 .... Frederik VIII .... 
Be ere Oscar II .. 

May 27 .... United States 

June 3 ...Hellig Olav .... 
June 18 .... Frederik VIII .... 
July 1 .... United States 

ke EE “aecaes Oscar II .. 
July 2 . Frederik VIII .... 
Aug. 5 .... United States .... 
Aug. 12 .... Hellig Olav .... 
a eee Oscar TE occ 
Aug. 27 . Frederik VIII .... 
Sept. .9 .... United States .... 
Sept. 16 .... Hellig Olav .... 
WOE D8. <sc00s Mae TE since 
Oct. 1 . Frederik VIII .... 
Oct. 14 - United States .... 
Oa t ... Hellig Olav 
RD) se icco Oscar II 

Nov. 19 .... Frederik VIII .... 
Mey 8 Hellig Olav 

a ao Gecar 80 ocsscs 

ca 


TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


FROM 
NEW YORK 
Nov 1 
Nov 8 
Nov 22 
Dec 9 
Dec 19 
Jan 6 
Jan 2. 
Jan 31 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 7 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 21 
April 4 
April 11 
April 18 
April 25 

May 9 
May 16 
May 2 

June 6 
June 13 
June 20 
July 3 
July 18 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 29 
Sept 5 
Sept 12 
Sept 26 
Oct 3 
Oct 10 
Oct 17 
Oct 31 
Nov 7 
Nov 21 
Dec 9 
Dec. 19 


WINTER VACATIONS 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


In Norway you will find ideal play- 
grounds for wintersport. No wonder that 
the Norwegians are world-famed for their 
ski-sport. Go and see them for yourself at 
the great international contests at Hol- 
menkollen, near Oslo, the capital of Nor- 
way (our ships call at Oslo). 


In Sweden “Saltsjébaden” is a center for 
all kinds of wintersport. The waters sur- 
rounding the many islands of the Stock- 
holm “Skargaard” provide excellent con- 
ditions for ice-skating and ice-yachting. 
Numerous international competitions take 
place here during the winter. 

In Denmark’s capital, Copenhagen, called 
“the Paris of the North,’ as well as in 
the other Scandinavian capitals, visitors 
are offered a varied program of enter- 
tainments: famous performances at the 
Royal Operas, ballets and plays,—impor- 
tant musical events,—gay restaurant life 
in cosmopolitan surroundings. 


The Scandinavian-American Line 
will take you there. 


MinimMuM Rates: 


CABIN $140 and $145, one way, less 12% 

CLASS: reduction for round trip: 
Eastbound July 16-May 15. 
Westbound Oct. 1-July 31. 


TOURIST $198 and $203, round trip 
THIRD CABIN : in off season. 


THIRD CLASS: $175 and $178, round 
trip. 


For reservations and information apply to our agents, or 























































































































































SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall Street, New York 
eG 130 N. LaSalle Street 








Minneapoli Ban? PIARCWlO 6 oss cecesccecaccensess 582 Market Street 
“— PeM bes eevabe beeen eeue 123 S. Third Street Montreal, Canada .............. 969 St. Antoine Street 
a = seseneeankackbens 248 Washington Street Winnipeg, Man. ........cssceccecseses 461 Main Street 

ME Sets ccs iadtcicavacce 1321 Fourth Avenue Peta Ele dove casccenwesaos 51 Upper Water Street 
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TRAVEL 


AND 


SHIPPING 





AMERICAN SCANTIC Ling 


COMBINATION PASSENGER, FAST FREIGHT AND U. S. MAIL SERVICE 
“The American Route to Northern Europe” 


Direct—New York to Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors and to the 
Polish ports of Gdynia and Danzig also to Leningrad - Russia 


Weekly Sailings 


ONE CLASS ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


ONE WAY 
$100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
110.00 


RD. TRIP 
$195.00 
195.00 
195.00 
210.00 


COPENHAGEN 
GDYNIA 
DANZIG 
STOCKHOLM 
HELSINGFORS 115.00 220.00 
LENINGRAD 115.00 220.00 


Special “s50-Day House-Party” Cruise for $500.00 


Copenhagen, Gdynia, Helsingfors 
S.S. SAGUACHE 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 
S.S. MINNEQUA : 
Copenhagen, Gdynia, Helsingfors 
S.S. CARPLAKA 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors 


S.S. SCHENECTADY 


Send for our new descriptive booklet 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC. 


Managing Agents 
5 Broadway, New York City Telephone Digby 6700 


PR AIR. 50 tases aslonaskabuwe Bourse Bldg. 
HMR cnn ouct scencaabobube bones Hoosac Piers 
PDS UEER. icccccnchacceaSacwkreadadene The Rookery 
ew (rieens, La. .....<cc0cces 1548 Canal Bank Bldg. 
ED SES Ss sinc abe oui woauewe cies Seaboard Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Oliver Bldg. 
eg SS rer Merchants Exchange Bldg 
MUMMRTINER. aucabsachucuwesseeccee Stovall Prof. Bldg. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


SwepisH American Line Gets 
“Granp Prix” Awarp 

For excellence of construction and artistic in- 
terior decoration the Motorliner Kungsholm of 
the Swedish American Line was awarded the 
“Grand Prix” at the World’s Fair of Shipping, 
Transportation, and Art held at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. This is the highest award obtainable and 
is in recognition of the superior merits of this 
unique motorship that attracted world-wide at- 
tention by experts in marine, architectural and 
art circles. 


Harr oF Wortp’s Dieset Morors 
FurnisHep py Danisn Company 

Over half of the world’s motorship tonnage has 
come from the works of Burmeister & Wain in 
Copenhagen, where more than 10,000 persons are 
employed in the construction of ships supplied 


with Diesel motors. According to Svend Aage 
Lund, as told in Berlingske Tidende, it is only 18 
years since the world’s largest motorship Selandia 
was launched from the Burmeister & Wain ship- 
vards, on the order of the East Asiatic Company. 
The entire shipping world became enthusiastic 
over the Danish performance, and scon orders 
came from everywhere for ships with the new 
type of propulsion. This year 571 motorships 
furnished with the B. & W. Diesel motors were 
in use, with a combined horsepower of 2 250,000. 
In the past year the company launched 112 new 
motorships. 


RIE NE: eee Alabama State Docks 
Stockholm, Sweden Jacobstorg 4 

Store Kongensgade 114 
Helsingfors, Finland Lars Krogius & Co. 
PRUs ONIPRY «5.0550 peuwns ss oacaccasnaee FE. B. Lund a/s 
Gdynia, Poland Swietojanska Str. 
Warsaw, Poland Jerozolimska 33 


Recorp Sainincs wirH NorweGIAn 
American Line STEAMERS 


During the past summer more than 7,000 per 
sons took passage on the Norwegian-Ameriti 
Line’s steamers Stavangerfjord and Bergen 
fjord. A feature of the passenger list was th 
great number of Norwegian-Americans of th 
second and third generation who took occasion ti 
visit the land of their forebears. Preparation 
are completed for the usual Christmas excursion 
and the Stavangerfjord has been selected as th 
special Christmas steamer from New York. De 
cember 9 a large party leaves for Norway fron 
the middle west under the leadership of Mr. Wit 
liamsen, in charge of the company’s Chicag 
office. 


W. Witnetmsen Company THIRD 
Larcest Ustnc Mororsuips 


The Norwegian shipping firm of W. Wilhelmse 
is now the third largest company making use . 
motorships. The line has 34 ships with a combine? 
tonnage of 300,000. The Standard Oil Company 
comes first with 535,000 tons, and the Hamburt 
American Line is next with 316,000 tons distr 
buted over 35 ships. After the Wilhelmsen com 
pany, the Bank Line has 260,000 tons, the re 
Line 258,000 tons, the East Asiatic Line eo 
tons, the Anglo Saxon, 231,000 tons, Alfred Hol 
& Co. 180,000 tons, the Silver Line, 170,000 ti 
and A. F. Klaveness & Co. 169,000 tons. Z 
English trade paper, Motorship gives the abo 
as the ten lines having the largest motor tonnage: 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 





8-9 Days to Gothenburg 


The Gateway to Sweden — Norway — Denmark 
With close connections to all points in Scandinavia and on the Continent 


TRAVEL IN THE NEW MOTORLINERS 


‘KUNGSHOLM” 


Length 608 Feet 
20,000 Tons Register 


24,000 Horse Power 
Displacement 26,700 Tons 


‘“GRIPSHOLM” 


Length 575 Feet 22,000 Horse Power 
18,000 Tons Kegister Displacement 23,600 Tons 


Scandinavia’s Largest and Most Muvdern ILranoatiante Passenger Liners 
Only Ships Between America and Scandinavia Carrying Passengers in First Class 


Also Popular Cabin Liner DROTTNINGHOLM 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 
NEW YORK GOTHENBURG 
1930 
GRIPSHOLM 
KUNGSHOLM 
- DROTTNINGHOLM . 
GRIPSHOLM 
9 KUNGSHOLM 
- DROTTNINGHOLM . 


KUNGSHOLM 
GRIPSHOLM 


"Calling Halifax **W.I. Cruise 
MINIMUM PASSAGE RATES 
To or from Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Bergen, etc. 
M.S."*Kungsholm” and M.S. “*Gripsholm”’ 


First Class... .$195.00 Second Cabin....$145.00 
Cabin: SS. “Drottningholm” 5 


12% REBATE 
on Cabin and Second Class 
Round-Trip Tickets During Off Season 


Five PLEASURE CRUISES to the 


WEST INDIES 


and SOUTH AMERICA 


in the new de luxe Motorliner 


**KUNGSHOLM’? 
From New York 
Dec. 19, Jan.10, Jan. 31, Feb. 21, 
Mar. 14. 


First Cruise 17 Days, Others 18 Days 
Ports of call include Porto Rico 
Venezuela, Curacao, Panama, 
Jamaica, Havana 


Membership Limited 


GRAND CHRISTMAS EXCURSION 
TO SCANDINAVIA 


in Motorliner “GRIPSHOLM” 
From New York, Dec. 6 


No Passports 


For reservations or further information, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


EE siiitesdiwnsesnind 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
inneapolis, Minn. ..... ..-§26 Second Ave., South 
i ho SAG aNMN GS Sqas caneyencseaanes 10 State St. 
ot oo OES ieosee 593 Market St., 2nd Floor 
att] J ae 1043 South Broadway 
>, a 1338 Fourth Ave., 2nd Floor 


Dietiest; Wie. cissscccccsces 73 Menroe St., 6th Floor 
GN, ONG. a5 oo on cin etieavncesssewne 111 Broadway 
Montreal, Que., Can 1410 Stanley St., 9th Floor 


Winaies,, BAGR. CARs sscsiccserercsnece 470 Main St. 
Piette, Fees GOR k oa ts ccccscccnc 71 Upper Water St. 
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INSURANCE 


INSURANCE NOTES 


L.iQuipATION OF ‘ SELANDIA” 
INsuRANCE CoMPANY MARI NE INSURANCE 
While the capital stock of the “Selandia” Insur- - < : 

ance Company is lost it is expected that all other Hulls Cargoes = Merchandise = Specie Band, 
creditors will receive full payment for their claims 
after the liquidation of the company is completed. 
Of the 1,475,150 kroner capital stock more than 1 - 2 ‘ 

“iggy lie sues Policies on All Classes of Marine Risks 
1,000,000 kroner has been paid in. The liquida- ws ae ‘ster, . i 
tion process has been in the hands of Shipowner Including Yachts, Registered Mail and Parcel Pog 


Robbert, Dr. A. V. Christensen, A. F. Hovmand Losses Made Payable in All Parts of the Wor 
and Hoegh-Guldberg. 


cite eS , 
NatTIonaL InsurANCE COMPANY OF 


CopENHAGEN IN AnNvatL Report ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


_Under the chairmanship of Chr. Hede, the of Liverpool, England (Marine Department) 
National Insurance Company of Copenhagen, held 


its annual meeting later than usual this year, in QUEEN INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA | 


| 


order to have a complete statement to place be- 
fore the stockholders. The company has large of New York (Marine Department) 
interests in Sweden as well as in the home country. 


The premium income during the past year was NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


11,300,000 kroner as against 11,100,000 kroner the of Newark, N. J. (Marine Department) 


year before. Owing to the general situation in the 
insurance world, it was decided to carry the 
profit over. ae ; MARITIME INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
Lire Insurance Company, “Lurneran of Liverpool (U.S. Branch) 
BrotHerHoop” Has Successrut History 

Having obtained permission to do business in 
the State of New York, the Life Insurance 
“Lutheran Brotherhood” shows a steady growth 84 Williams St. New York City 
since its organization in 1917. Leading Norwe- ? 
gian-Americans are interested in the management. John E. Hoffman . . . Marine Manage 
Herman Ekern, the president, was formerly at- 
torney-general of Wisconsin. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT il 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The American Scandinavian Review published monthly at Princeton, New Jersey, for October 1930. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Hanna Astrup LanseN, Wi 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she is the Editor of The American-Scandinavian Review wl 
that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, ete, of ty 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 


Name of— Post office address— 
Publisher, The American-Scandinavian Foundation, 25 West 4sth Street, New York 
Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Managing Editor, Hanna Astrup Larsen, 25 West 4sth Street, New York 
Business Manager, Neilson Abeel 25 West 45th Street, New York 
2. That the owner is: 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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